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Cutty Sark 

The only one of its kind. 


ca 





Gold leaf glows against 
the jet and shining black 
of her topsides. 


Day after day, her three-quarters of an acre of sail- 
( equivalent to 3000 horsepower) -drove her at 17 knots 
and more. Cutty Sark was a merchantman, but she 
had the lines and fittings of a yacht. And 
today, over a century old, retired to permanent 
berth in Greenwich, England, and the sole 
survivor of her breed, she lives to 
remind us of what a tremendous work 
of man was a clipper ship. 


A hundred years ago, 

Cutty Sark looked 
as she does today. 
Even stripped of her 
sails, as if long in 
port, the thrust of her 
bows and the power 
in her high-flown 
spars suggest speed 
and grace. 


Linton was 
thirty when he 
this 


Scotland’s best kept secret 
is the Cutty Sark blend. 
Some 30 classic Scots 
whiskies are matured, melded 
then re-mellowed for 
additional months. The result: 
Taste, character and heritage 
unique among Scotches. 
Tonight, discover the secret 
of Cutty Sark for yourself. 


It stands alone. You’ll know why. 




Converse offers you the 
all around athletic shoe.. .Coach 
...and a chance to get professional 
coaching in your favorite sport. 



Win 2 free weeks at a sports camp of 
your choice (basketball, baseball, tennis, 
etc.) or lessons from a local pro. 

Whatever your favorite sport, the Converse 
Coach gives you performance as well as 
good looks. In leather and canvas. Hi-Cut 
and Oxford, in handsome school colors, 
the Converse Coach does it all. 
on and off the playing field or 
court. See the colorful array of 
Coach models al your Converse 
dealer’s. He'll give you full details 
on our contest. Since we don’t se 


Converse to every store, call this number 
for the name of your nearest dealer: 

Call Toll Free. 800-243-6000' anytime 
Dial as you normally dial 
long distance. 


[★converse! 

Selected by the 
U S. Olympic Committee 
for 20 U.S. teams at the 
72 Olympics in Munich. 


Buick Skylark 350 
The roof is on us. 



Buy a Skylark 350 specially equipped 

and we II give you a sport vinyl top at no charge. 

Buick Bargain Days. 

It means great deals on any new Buick that strikes your fancy. 

Take the Skylark 350 Sport Coupe. 

If you see your dealer now, order your Skylark with some 

of the options you’d probably want anyway. Like a heavy-duty 
energizer for quick starts. A heavy-duty air cleaner. 

And special instrument gauges and clock. 

You'll get the snappy sport vinyl top at no charge. 

You'll also be getting a car that traditionally has had the highest 
resale value in its class. And that's saying a lot 
about its value right now. 

And since it's a Buick. it's got the features that help make Buicks so easy 
to live with. Like a time-modulated choke for quick starts. 

And a 350-cubic-inch engine that thrives on low-lead or no-lead gas. 
And other good things. i 


It means it's time to see your Buick dealer. 




Codiiti. 


It’s an American Indian word. In fact, 
it’s an Indian tribe. For the last 
thousand years, the Cochiti have lived 
in the high country of Northeastern 
New Mexico on a beautiful piece of land 
that has almost everything: volcanic 
mountains, abrupt canyons, forests, 
rivers, wildlife. 

Now it's going to have it all. 

North of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
near where the Santa Fe River and The 
Rio Grande come together, the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers is 
building the world’s tenth largest earth 
fill dam. When they’re done, a lake 
will happen. Cochiti Lake. 

It’s the largest construction project 
in New Mexico’s history. The dam and 
the reservoir and the marina will cost 
more than seventy million dollars. 

The Cochiti have a partner 
helping them master 
plan and develop 
an entirely new 
kind of recreational 
community at 
Cochiti Lake. 

The partner’s name is 
Great Western Cities. They share the 
Cochiti’s philosophy: either do it right ' 
or leave the land alone. 

There are model homes to see now at 
Cochiti Lake. Vacation homes. 

Spacious luxury homes. Spectacular 
townhouses that look like they were born 
there. Some of the first families are 
building already. The swim center and 
tennis courts, the campsites and picnic 


areas will be done this Summer. Every- 
where you look you see the fresh signs 
of change. 

Maybe you'll want to invest in Cochiti 
Lake. You can’t buy a homesite there 
because the Indians own the land, and 
they always will. But you can lease it 
for the next 96 years. (More than two 
thousand families have already chosen 
homesites at Cochiti Lake.) Maybe you’d 
like to visit there. It's a beautiful 
part of the world: Santa Fe is one of 
the oldest, most charming cities in 
America. There’s super skiing at Taos. 
Albuquerque is growing every day. 

There are great universities and 
enough history to keep you busy for 
another thousand years. 

Don’t you owe it to yourself to find 
out more about Cochiti Lake? It’s easy 
enough to do. There are 4 Cochiti Lake 
offices in the Chicago 

area. Call us at 
312-297-1540. 
Cochiti Lake. 
It's easy 
to remember. 
It's the place 
where the Indians won. 




Cochiti Lake. 


(Jreul Western Cities Inc.. 
Albuquerque. New 
lore information. 
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In 1910, young Alan Grant discovered a 
new ingredient for making Scotch: music. 


Today, it’s not at all unusual 
to hear music in places of 
business. Alan Grant’s the man 
who may have started it aH. 

Just like the young people of 
today, Alan was really into music. 
But when he had two pianos 
delivered to the distillery, the 
other members of the family 
thought he’d gone a bit too far. 

Until they noticed how a little 
music on the job created a better 
working atmosphere for 
everybody. 

Today, after four generations. 


we Grants are still giving a 
lot of personal attention to 
making Grant’s 8 Scotch. From 
the special blending of fine 
whiskies to the eight years of 
ageing that assures the smooth, 
light, balanced flavor. Because 
we’re still a family-owned, family- 
operated business, just like we 
were in Alan’s time. 

That’s the secret 
of Grant’s 8 Scotch. 

And you share it 
every time you 
open the bottle. 




k 


Grants. 

r/M 


Grant’s. 8 Scotch: share our family secret 



Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, €1972 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers. Bottled in Scotland. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. 111. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center, New York. N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley. President; 
Richard B. McKeough, Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United Stales, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others $16.00 a year. 


Credits on page 105 


Next week 

BASKETBALLS BIG BASH: 
The confrontation will pit the 
Milwaukee Bucks against the 
Los Angeles Lakers, and Pe- 
ter Carry will be reporting on 
how the (NBA) West is won. 

GETTING BY. with a little help 
from their friends the major 
leagues, are the minors. A re- 
port from the boondocks, 
where the farm teams are not 
dead — or even out on strike. 

JACKIE STEWART, the world- 
champion driver, writes of 
speed, danger and death in an 
unusually candid behind-the- 
scenes appraisal of a “pain- 
ful and illuminating" season. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHI»ITED. 
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What Florsheim 
is doing for you: 


The Rivieras featured here are styled to be right for suit or slacks 
weekend or weekday. This makes them fine travel shoes. What makes 
them great shoes is a specially tanned genuine leather that simply 
never needs polish. Rivieras are light, have a cool signature lining, 
are only $24,95. and never need polish. Other thinqs being done in- 
clude putting men into boots of all heights, maintaining the legendary 
authenticity of Imperial brogues, and the fact that Florsheim Shoes 
still start at $19.95 and still stand for the finest of workmanship 
and materials. In these changing times Florsheim gets a lot done. 

Featuring: The RIVIERA, 24009 Black Elegant Patent, front tassel slip-on • 34005 Brown Elegant Patent • 88015 Bone Elegant Patent • 89013 Blue Elegant 
Patent • 89016 Wine Elegant Patent • 40036 White Elegant Patent. Most regular Florsheim styles $19 95 to S29 95/Most Imperial styles 539.95 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY • CHICAGO 60606 • A DIVISION OF INTERCO INCORPORATED 
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LETTER FROM 



About eight months ago one 
ithful senior 
. to the as- 
of almost every- 
; that he had turned 65 and 
s heading for partial retire- 
nt in Key West, Fla. As 
of the SI 
ne had cov- 
t from archery 
id his stories 
: some of the 
:ine has run. 
he left be- 

ditorial gap. s- 

For this week at least, the f, 

ap has been closed with the jiU 

of the Martin |\V|g 

>ver his story on 
the Foster-Rondon fight in 
Miami Beach (page 26). For- 
tunately, the match was staged close 
to Key West; anxious as Kane was to 
exercise his new function as an SI spe- 
cial contributor and much as he loves 
a good fight, it is strictly no contest 
when it comes to choosing between 
me and anyplace else, 
t up with Key West dur- 
ing a 1961 assignment on permit fish- 
ing. “I fell in love with the place,” 
Kane says, “and came back whenever 
I could." A born-and-bred New Eng- 
lander, he found the Key Wester “a 
, given to courtesy, kind- 


Our operatives in the Keys report 
tiat Kane has hewn himself a truly par- 
. Clad in pink-and-w bite- 
flares, oxford-cloth 
with colorful cravat and a se- 
lection of headgear that includes a yel- 
low planter's hat and a double-beaked 
Sherlock Holmes creation. Kane cuts 
a wide and iridescent swath. He lives 
atop Key West's only high-rise (six sto- 
ries), and his favorite hangout is a bar 
• House Motel's Chart 
n. He is often transported down- 
by one of the island's Cadillac 


s parting gifts from his col- 
leagues last year was a selection of fish- 
ing tackle, which he dutifully breaks 
t SI stafif member ap- 
sts a go at the permit 


THE PUBLISHER 



or bonefish or some offshore monster. 
He does not rate himself a superlative 
fisherman— "I all but gave it up while 
living in Manhattan"— but neither docs 
he care. "Some people around here 
say the fishing has been less glorious 
this year, but it has been glorious 
•enough for me.” 

Marly Kane's familiar presence in 
this issue precedes by 60 pages a brand- 
new one. that of author Don DeLillo. 
His story. Pop, Pop, Hit Those Peo- 
ple, is taken from Eml Zone, his high- 
ly praised Houghton-Milllin novel, and 
is one of Si's infrequent excursions into 
the fiction field. 

A veteran of the playing “fields" of 
New York’s city streets, DeLillo has 
put a lot of sport into his two novels 
(his first: Americana), but does not feel 
the books are about sport. He says 
End Zone . for example, is really about 
the limits of language. Si's excerpt, 
which includes most of the first eight 
chapters, serves mainly to introduce 
our readers to DeLillo’s distinctive 
style. To find out what happens to nar- 
rator Gary Harkness, you'll just have 
to get hold of End Zone. 
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YOU CAN’T RECAPTURE THE 1920’s 
WITH JUST ONE PICTURE 




—but 
rf'MlSS" 
is at 
Good 
at a 
MILE 


Ahead of her lime. A too -daring 
bathing suit lands this protesting 
young lady in the arms of the law. 
Arrest took place In Chicago In 
1922. 


ITTMEl 


LIFE 


BOOKS 


has done it with 331 pictures like these 


Examine Time-Life's dazzling album. This Fabulous Century: 1920-1930, 
free in your home for 10 days 


In the 1920's there was no picture magazine 
called Life to capture and preserve the fads, 
fashions and fun of the time. But many of the 
photos, cartoons, ads and souvenirs that would 
have gone into such a magazine still exist— 
stored away in photo archives, library files, news- 
paper morgues and private collections. 

To re-create this all-but-lost-era. the editors 
of Time-Life Books have spent thousands of 
hours searching through hundreds of sources 
and carefully selecting the most eloquent me- 
mentos of that wonderful, wacky time. 

The pictures above offer just a few glimpses 
of the fascinating volume which has resulted. 
But these few pictures simply can’t do justice 
to this captivating book. So we'd like to send you 
the whole book. (It’s one of eight planned vol- 
umes which will permit Americans to relive, 
decade by decade This Fabulous Century.) 

In this captivating album, you'll see a whole 
gallery of photos and other mementos of the 
Roaring Twenties— 331 marvelously expressive 


illustrations in all. You'll see college "sheiks’' 
and “shebas" . . .sports heroes and literary giants 
. . . floppy pants and mini skirts . . flagpole sitters 
and daredevil stunt fliers... early chain stores 
and ornate movie palaces. 

And in the crisp captions and sparkling text, 
you'll read about the great Crash of 1929.. . Pro- 
hibition.. . the racketeers... the automobile revo- 
lution ... early radio... the Jazz, Age... the dance 
marathon. .. the Mah-Jongg craze, .and more. 

Knjoy this volume free for 10 days. Then re- 
turn it if you wish. Or keep it and pay S7.95, 
plus shipping and handling, and every other 
month thereafter we'll send you without obliga- 
tion another volume in the eight-volume series. 
But you don’t have to buy all eight volumes— 
each l>ook is sent to you on approval, and you 
can cancel your subscription whenever you wish. 
To get the 1920’s volume for free examination, 
just detach and mail the bound-in postpaid re- 
ply form. Or write Time-Life Books, Dept. 2501. 
Time & Life Building. Chicago. Illinois 60611. 


college campuses, 
the sheik was the 
idol ot the day. 



“Those wild dances." Four swim 
1920's-style. do their thing i 
Charleston contest. 



The ukulele was the badge ot the 
college man. Here, it provides 
the accompaniment for some 
undergraduate harmony 



• 288 pages. 

9 V x 11 Ye" page size 

• 331 pictures— many in color 

• Hardbound in patterned cloth; 
gold-stamped spine 


Eight glorious volumes span 
“This Fabulous Century" 


• 1900-1910 

• 1910-1920 

• 1920-1930 


• 1930-1940 The Patty's Over 
"In My Merry Oldsmobile" • 1940-1950 War and its Aftermath 

"Don't Be a Slacker!" • 1950-1960 The Age of Space 

"It Ain't Gonna Rain No More" • 1960-1970 "Do Your Own Thing" 



ONLY AMERICAN HAS 

WHY FLY ANY 



Americans /4r Luxury Liner. 

The plane that other airlines have to live up to. It was now it s the only one with a piano bar There are many 
the first to have a living-room size coach lounge, and 747s, but only American Airlines has the LuxuryLiner. 



American's DC-10 LuxuryLiner. 

Its engines are virtually smokeless, and quieter than en- features of a 747, with a lounge in coach and first class, but 
gines with half their power. The plane has all the comfort is also able to land in smaller airports across the country. 





THE LUXURY FLEET. 
OTHER AIRLINE? 



American s 707 B LuxuryJet. First Class. 

Ybu'll do a double take. It s the first and only 707 with a totally empty, the armrests go up and a table folds down. (We introduced 
reconstructed interior New walls and ceiling give the plane a twin seating four years ago.) Many of our planes have already 
wider, brighter look. You get more legroom, more headroom, over- been converted to LuxuryJets, soon all will be. And while other 
head luggage compartments and when the center seat in coach is airlines fly the 707 of the past, we re flying the 707 of the future. 



American Airlines 
Luxury Fleet 


Serving The United States, Canada, Mexico and 
The Caribbean. Ask your Travel Agent for The Luxury Fleet. 


Our passengers get the best ot everything. 






EXPERIMENTS 
IN PLEASURE 

If a good scotch offers unlimited 
opportunities for enjoyment, 
imagine the possibilities with 
a great scotch. 


BOOKTALK 

There they go, fussing with the rules, 
just when we'd got the hang of the game 

O n both sides of the Atlantic, in the Royal 
and Ancient at St. Andrews and at the 
U.S. Golf Association here, the committees 
on rules beaver away on behalf of duffers 
everywhere. These backroom volunteers 
have now published the latest result of their 
labors— a spate of subtle adjustments to The 
Rules of Golf (USGA, 25r). 

Of the world's 15 million golfers, fewer 
than 1 00 would claim to know more than 
10 or 12 of the 41 rules governing the game, 
so many of the amendments won't make 
much difference to most of us. But the chang- 
es have the effect of simplifying and clar- 
ifying several bread-and-butter rules we do 
occasionally consult. 

The section on etiquette has been refrained 
to put the rule that covers slow play first. 
As always, a clear hole between the player 
and the golfers ahead is the signal to allow 
the group waiting behind to play through. 
Newcomers especially seem unaware of this 
convention and the emphasis may help. 

Another amendment now makes it clear 
that sand and loose soil on the greens arc 
classified as loose impediments, and they 
may be brushed aside with hand or club, 
but not on fairways. On the other hand, if 
your ball finds itself in an animal burrow, 
or casual water, or ground under repair, 
the new rules allow a drop two club lengths 
away from the nearest edge of the unlucky 
area, instead of as close as possible to the 
spot, as before. 

In the old days, it used to be perfectly 
legal if the ball, in being dropped over your 
shoulder, hit a protruding posterior and was 
deflected toward a favored spot. No more. 
Under the amended rules, if the ball strikes 
your person before it strikes the ground, it 
must be redropped. But if it hits your foot 
alter touching the ground, it is all right to 
let it lie. 

For the first time the rules recognize the 
automotive golf cart, and clarify the status 
of one that is shared by two players. If the 
person driving runs over a ball— his own 
or an opponent's — he incurs a one-stroke 
penalty. 

A refinement governing tournament play 
now extends the authority of referees in in- 
terference calls to the putting surface. Of- 
ficials have always had the light to rule 
that a ball had been deliberately stopped 
or deflected by a fan from going into a haz- 
ard between tee and green, and now that 
goes for similar monkeyshines on the greens. 
So if Arnic's Army forms ranks and saves 
its hero's ball from rolling off the putt- 
ing surface into a lake, the referee— if he 
sees it and has the courage— will have to 
pick it up and toss it into the water. 

I can't wait to see that happen. 

— Peter Dobereiner 


86 Prool Blended Scotch Whisky © 1972 Paddington Cocp.. N.Y. 



You don't have to settle for monaural 
any more when you go to the beach or 
the park or on a picnic. 

Just take along a Sony MR-9300WA. 

It's a portable stereo radio that's as 
easy to take along as any good mon- 
aural. because it weighs less than 6 lbs. 
with batteries. 

And as easy to operate because you 
don't have to swing out or detach any 
speakers. 

The 9300WA has three speakers, but 
they're mounted side-by-side inside the 
radio. 

They disperse the sound into the air 
in front of the radio, eliminating the 
"hole-in-the-middle" effect, and give 
you a much fuller sound than is possible 
from conventional, two-speaker stereo 
radios. 


Why it doesn't need separated 
speakers to create stereo sound. 

Besides three stereo speakers, the 
all-solid-state 9300WA has FM with AFC 
to driftproof your station, AM, stereo in- 
dicator light, and an AC cord. 

Remember, though, it's not the three 
speakers that make it a great portable 
stereo radio. 

It's the sound. 




The SONY one-piece Portable Stereo Radio 


Instead of telling us not to smoke, 

maybe 

they should tell us what to smoke. 


For years, a lot of people have been telling the smoking public not to smoke 
cigarettes, especially cigarettes with high ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

But the simple fact is that now more Americans are smoking than ever before. 
Evidently many people like to smoke and will keep on liking to smoke no matter 
what any one says or how many times they say it. 

Since the cigarette critics are concerned about high ‘tar’ and nicotine, we 
would like to offer a constructive proposal. 

Perhaps, instead of telling us not to smoke cigarettes, they can tell us what 
to smoke. 

For instance, perhaps they ought to recommend that the American public 
smoke Vantage cigarettes. 

Vantage has a unique filter that allows rich flavor to come through it yet sub- 
stantially cuts down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

We want to be straightforward. Vantage is not the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 



cigarette. 

But it well may be the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette 
a smoker will enjoy smoking. It has only 12 milligrams ‘tar and 
0.8 milligrams nicotine. The truth is that smoke has to come 
through a filter if taste is to come through a filter. And where 
there is taste there has to be some ‘tar.’ 

But what good is a low ‘tar’ cigarette if the smoker has to 

work so hard trying to pull the flavor . 

through, he feels like he’s sucking on a 
pencil? 

Vantage gives the smoker flavor like a full- 
flavor cigarette.But it’s the only cigarette that 
gives him so much flavor with so little ‘tar’ 
and nicotine. 

A statement of simple fact we believe all 
of us can endorse. And that you can experience in your 
next pack of cigarettes. 


X//XIMT/XC3E 


VANTAGE 


Filter and Menthol: 12 mg."tar",0.8 mg.nicotine-av.per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71 (Menthol by FTC method). 



7cars 

for 7 brothers. 



Wyatt paints Mother Nature. 
To carry his paints and canvases 
around with him, he needed a car 
with a large trunk. The Audi has 
the same amount of trunk space as 
the Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 
This amazed Wyatt since the Audi 
is much shorter than the Lincoln. 

Bernard has a problem. Not 
only doesn't he take care of him- 
self (a button missing here, a cuff 
link lost there), he doesn't take 
care of his car either. No wonder 
he wanted a car that gets the ex- 
pert service of a Volkswagen. The 
Audi does because it's part of the 
VW organization. (Now if we 
could only get Bernard to take care 
of himself.) 

Since Edgar has a big family 


(a boy, a girl, a wife, and a mother- 
in-law who likes to go for rides), 
he needed a car with lots of room. 
The Audi has just about the same 
headroom and legroom as the 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. (Ed- 
gar sees a lot more of his mother- 
in-law now.) 

Rolf is a first-class skier. He 
gets to where he's going because 
the Audi, like the Cadillac Eldo- 
rado, has front-wheel drive to give 
him the traction he needs to get 
through the snow to the snow. 

Fishing, camping and taming 
the rapids are Duke's way of life. 
He wanted a car that could handle 
mountain roads and get him up to 


his cabin comfortably. Because the 
Audi has independent front sus- 
pension like the Aston Martin, 
Duke gets peace of mind as well as 
peace of body. 

Meet Geoffrey the banker. To 
impress his associates, he wanted 
a car with a plush interior. Since 
the Audi's interior bears such an 
uncanny resemblance to that of the 
Mercedes-Benz 2805E, Geoffrey is 
now a Senior Vice-President. 

Nothing pleases Lance more 
than pleasing women. He knows 
the fuss they make over racing car 
drivers. He also knows the Audi 
has the same type of steering sys- 
tem as the racing Ferrari. (Ursula 
is now in seventh heaven.) 


The $3,900 Audi 

It's a lot of cars for the money 


'Suggested price, East Coast P.O.E. for lOOLS $3,655. Other Audi models start at $3,085. (West Coast P O E. slightly higher.! 
Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen. 




WeVe got more new GMcars 
thajr anyone else in the world, 


Good thins, too. 

Because we rent more GM cars than 
anyone else in the world. 

As a matter of fact, on any given clay 
we can put upwards of fifty thousand 
people on the road. 

And that fact, we must confess, 
staggers us a bit. 

Why, it seems like just yesterday we 
were just a small car rental company. 
And here we are bucking heads with the 
big boys in New York, Boston. Chicago, 
San Francisco, L.A. And just about 


N.iliim.il Cur Rcnl.il System <in Canaria it 's Til, len Rent A C 


every other city you can name. 

Not to mention all those cities you 
probably can't name. 

Today, there are actually some 2.400 
National counters where we can put you 
behind the wheel of a 72 Chevy (or 
some other fine car). 

But as grown up as weve become, we 
haven’t outgrown our quaint way ol 
thanking you for your business. We thank 



Take advantage of us. 


you with good old S&H Green Stamps. 

Another jierhaps quaint attitude we 
haven't outgrown. We think reservations 
are sacred. 

When you call to tell us when and 
where you want a car, that’s it. We don’t 
intend to let anyone else rent the car we 
promise to save for you. 

Were determined to treat you like you 
were still our only customer in the world. 

To reserve a car in the U.S. and 
elsewhere in the world call 800-328-4567 
toll frce.t 


ills only except where prohibited by law/tln Minnesota cull 012-04 1-1 


1234 colled. 



text get-together 
lake an 

nexpected move. 





Twenty-! wo different models, in fact. Making the choice 
pretty simple, depending on what you like. 

If it's economy, try the Huffy FairlanC push 
rotary mower, with a rugged steel deck. 3 horsepower 
engine, and easy rolling wheels. 

Or take it easy with a Huffy self-propelled 
rotary. Like the Rancherot’ full of 3' . horses and cutting a 
21-inch wide swath. 

Or there's the Broadluwif riding mower. Backed 
by N horsepower and a 26-inch cut. And it's built like all 
Huffy mowers. Tough. Rugged. Dependable. 


To make mowing even easier and faster, take 
a liK)k at the Huffy Caprice lawn tractor. With features 
like 8 horsepower, electric start. Cushion ride seat with 
shock absorber. A 32-inch cut. Pedal controls. Even a 
floating deck. 

The point is, no matter what size or type your 
yard, there's a Huffy mower that's made for it. 

And priced for you. 

You'll find them at the stores with the biggest 
bargains in town. Backed by over 1800 service centers. 
Huffman. Dayton. Ohio 45401. 



And Hult> make, iillcrv urn. 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


ADVANTAGE, BUSH 

Professional tennis’ pretensions to the 
big time were blown to bits once again 
last week in Houston. Monday’s first 
round for the River Oaks World Cham- 
pionship Tennis tournament was a vir- 
tual sellout, mostly because Arthur Ashe 
and Rod Laver had matches that day. 
But a few hours before he was to take 
the court against Fred Stolle, Laver in- 
formed World Championship Tennis 
that a morning promotional appearance 
at a local store would leave him insuf- 
ficient time to prepare for play. To ac- 
commodate their No. 1 star, WCT post- 
poned the Laver-Stolle match to the fol- 
lowing day. 

Ashe was to meet Ismail El Shafei, 
but as El Shafei was dressing to go on 
the court word came that Ashe was not 
even in Houston. Rumors said he was 
in Omaha for a promotional appearance 
there. Like Laver, Ashe was not obliged 
to default. His match against El Shafei 
was merely shifted to another day when 
it would not conflict with his personal 
business. 

No effort was made to compensate 
the short-changed paying customers. In- 
stead, side-court matches featuring Owen 
Davidson and Tom Leonard were moved 
to the grandstand. As if to add insult to 
the fans’ injury, Laver came out and 
practiced on a side court. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to care 
who wins the tennis war, especially since 
it appears that no fans will be left if 
ever a verdict is reached. In the mean- 
time customers in tour cities might do 
well to wait at least until Tuesday be- 
fore digging down for admission money. 

WISHFUL THINKING 

George Allen of the Redskins invited 
Darrell Royal of Texas and Royal’s de- 
fensive coach, Mike Campbell, to Wash- 
ington recently to talk about the Wish- 
bone T. Pro teams have shown only slight 
interest in the Wishbone as a possible 
offensive formation, and all Allen want- 
ed to know was how to stop it, just in 


case any of his opponents chance to 
spring it on him. 

After returning to Texas, Campbell 
suggested that the pros might be wise 
to adopt the Wishbone. Commenting on 
the pro scoring drought (100 fewer 
touchdowns in 1971 than in 1969), he 
said, “The worst thing the pros do is 
score from inside the five-yard line. Peo- 
ple say that's because the defenses are 
so much better. Maybe so. But some of 
it may be poor offense. When they use 
only two backs the way they do, there’s 
nobody to block.” 

So the three-back Wishbone may be 
the answer, no matter how emphatically 
the professionals dismiss it. 

NEW SOUND 

A list of currently popular recordings 
in Great Britain has something called 
The Chelsea Football Team, singing Blue 
Is the Color, in the No. 4 spot. Blue hap- 
pens to be the color of the stripe in the 
uniform of London’s Chelsea soccer 
club (SI, May 11, 1970), and the sing- 
ers on the record turn out to be just 
what the label says: the Chelsea foot- 
ball team. Thinking of the buying pub- 
lic, a recording executive said: “Let's 
hope they think Chelsea is a new group, 
and I might have an international hit. 
With a bit of luck they’ll never realize 
they're singing through their boots." 

JONAH 

A fellow named Mickey Wittman is feel- 
ing justifiably nervous these days. Witt- 
man played a lot of basketball for the 
University of Miami a few years ago. 
Not to the level of his roommate Rick 
Barry, of course, but he did score more 
than 1,300 points as a varsity player. 
He also had played as a freshman at Loy- 
ola of New Orleans before transferring 
to Miami. Miami gave up basketball last 
year; Loyola is giving it up this year. 
Wittman was drafted by the St. Louis 
Hawks after his college career ended. 
He was eventually cut but not before 
he had put his mark on St. Louis: soon 


after his brief tenure there the franchise 
left town for Atlanta. Wittman was also 
drafted by the Anaheim Amigos of the 
ABA. You don't remember the Amigos, 
and no wonder. They disappeared the 
following year. 

Wittman reestablished his amateur 
standing and joined the famous Phillips 
66 Oilers of Bartlesville. Okla. The Oil- 
ers had been playing as an organized 
team since 1920. Wittman played one 
season with them. The day he left, the 
team disbanded. Undaunted, he joined 
the crack Goodyear Wingfoots of Ak- 
ron, who had been a team for half a cen- 
tury. What happened to the Wingfoots? 
They gave up the sport. 

Wittman says he is currently confining 
his efforts to YMCA basketball. He ad- 
mits he is worrying about the imminent 
demise of Christianity. And because he 
now works for Goodyear in public re- 
lations, he is keeping a close eye on the 
Goodyear blimp. 

COUTURIER 

On picket lines or baselines, major league 
players are wearing stylish double-knit 
uniforms this season. Harold Bowman 
of Wilson Sporting Goods, which makes 
uniforms for 16 big-league clubs, says 



almost all of Wilson’s customers have 
ordered what the company calls “warp- 
knits” instead of traditional flannel. 
Well, sort of traditional flannel. For the 
last dozen years or so, baseball flannel 
had been a blend of synthetics instead 
of the sturdy wool that used to flap 
around second basemen’s thighs. 

“You'd be surprised the way men’s 
styles carry over into the sport uniform 
field,” Bowman says. “Soon after men 
began wearing flared pants, basketball 
teams were ordering flared bottoms for 

continued 
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There are two cars 
built in Sweden. 

This is the one 
with bumpers that do what 


are supposed to do. 


Bumpers were originalh put on 
cars to protect the body and to 
keep little annoying humps from 
becoming big expensive repair hills. 

Somewhere along the line, 
however, the stylists forgot what 
bumpers were all about. And in- 
stead of bumpers that protected 
the car, people had to buy bumper 
guards to protect the bumpers. 

Our car — the new Saab 99K 
— has changed all that. It has 
bumpers that do what bumpers 
are supposed to do. Absorb impact 
and protect the car in low speed 
collisions. 

The new bumpers on the Saab 


99F are unique in the automotive 
industry. They already meet the 
1973 Federal Safety Standards fol- 
low speed collisions. 

But they go wa> beyond that. 
The Saab 99F. can taki* a 5 mph 
front end and a 2V> mph rear end 
collision with a barrier w ithout 
any damage. No dents. No 
scratches. Nothing. 

That's why it's the only car 
anywhere that qualifies for a 15% 
discount on collision insurance 
rates at Allstate. 

( )f course, Saab's impact 
absorbing bumpers aren't the only 
feature that makes our car different 


from the other car built in Sweden. 

Our car has front w heel 
drive for a firmer grip on rain- 
slick roads, a special “hot seat” to 
warm you up faster on cold days, a 
dual diagonal braking system, and 
rack and pinion steering for better 
handling. 

But the best way to tell the 
difference between our car and 
their car is to drive them both. 

Once you've done that, we 
think \ ou'll want to buy our car. 
The Saab 99E. 



Before you buy theirs, drive ours. 


‘Allstate discount available in most stales, l or the name and address of the dealer nearest \ 


call 800- 243*6000 toll tree. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 


There’s only one time World Champion 
Jackie Stewart takes off his Rolex. 


When he puts on his fireproof underwear. 




This only happens 
when the world’s premier 
auto racer dons his famous 
tartan helmet and climbs 
into the cockpit of his 
Tyrrell-Ford. 

No matter, though. 

There's scant time to take 
his eyes olf the track when 
blistering down the 
straightaways at speeds 
exceeding 160 mph. 

The race over, Jackie 
Stewart’s Rolex is right 
back on his wrist. 

Our craftsmen are hon- 
ored that a man whose life 
often hangs on split-second 
timing picks Rolex for his 
personal timepiece. 

Such confidence is not 
misplaced. 

Everything about a 
Rolex brings it to the pinna- 
cle of the watchmaker's art. 

The Oyster case is 
hewn from a solid block of gold 
or stainless steel. 

The patented Twinlock wind- 
ing crown screws down onto the 
case (similar to a submarine 
hatch) to provide an utterly 
secure barrier against water 
and dirt. 

The Rolex crystal is meticu- 
lously diamond-cut for a micro- 
perfect match with its case. 

And ingeniously designed so 
that it actually seals tighter 
underpressure. (Deep 
underwater, for 
instance.) 

Into this practi- 
cally impregnable 
case goes the peerless 
Perpetual movement. 

Each is made the 
Old World way. With 
pride. And patience. 

By dedicated Swiss 
watchmakers, heirs to a 
tradition of excellence. 

One at a time, the move- 
ments are hand-tuned to 
exceptional accuracy. 


for only a tiny fraction of 
all Swiss watch production, 
nearly half of all the chro- 
nometer certificates ever 
awarded have gone to 
Rolex.) 

Even so, Rolex’ own 
inspectors then put each 
one through final tests 
before giving it their stamp 
of approval. 

A lot of work? Yes. 

But that’s what makes a 
Rolex a Rolex. 

That’s why Jackie 
Stewart prizes his. And why 
sportsmen and adventurers 
are invariably Rolex men. 
And why Rolex is the 
official timepiece of Pan 
American World Airways. 
And why most of the 
world’s heads of state, men 
who have scaled the 
heights, proudly pick 
Rolex over all others. 
Rolex. A sign of a 
special kind of man. 

You'll feel it the minute you 
wear a Rolex of your own. 

Each Rolex earns 
the recognition it enjoys. 

You know the feeling. 

w 

ROLEX 


A gravity-powered rotor (invented 
by Rolex ) means that wrist move- 
ment does the winding, the wearer 
never needs to give it a thought. 

Every single Rolex movement 
is submitted to one of the impar- 
tial Swiss Institutes for Chro- 
nometer Tests for 15 full days of 
rigid trials. Only on passing does 
it win the coveted "Chronometer” 
rating. (Although Rolex accounts 


The Rolex Oyster Day-Date: a 30-jewel, self-winding 
chronometer (with day available in 18 languages) 
in 18 kt. gold, $1300 with bracelet #7286. Also in 18 kt. 
white gold or platinum. 


American Rolex Watch Corporation, 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y..N.Y. 10036. Write for free color brochure. Also available in Canada. 
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their warmup suits. When kids took to 
hip-hugger pants, we began getting or- 
ders for hip-hugger football pants, par- 
ticularly from schools in the Southwest. 
Now the same thing is happening to dou- 
ble-knits and baseball. 

“The double-knits arc ideal for base- 
ball uniforms. For one thing, they feel 
just beautiful. They give lots of free- 
dom but also have a snug, trim fit — but 
no matter how snug that fit is, the uni- 
forms have plenty of give. 

“The double-knits also let us do a 
lot more with color. The San Diego Pa- 
dres have ordered gold knit uniforms 
and the Chicago White Sox blue. And 
wait until you see the new Texas Rang- 
ers uniforms. They have an elastic waist- 
band, and the players don’t need to wear 
belts. The waistband is 2 , /i" wide and 
has red, white and blue stripes match- 
ing the trim of the cuffs and collars. 

“I’ve been in this business for 30 years, 
and for a long time I*vc thought some- 
one ought to do something to dress up 
baseball uniforms, something that would 
hit the spectator in the eye. Now we've 
got it. Even though a team may be play- 
ing bad, at least it will look good.” 

IN THING 

Chess, that creaking old game, is catch- 
ing on everywhere. The Chicago Tribune 
hired as a chess columnist Grand Mas- 
ter Larry Evans, whose first appearance 
in print was accompanied by a chess con- 
test for readers. It was not a very big con- 
test; first prize was a chess book. But 
hundreds of telephone calls were received 
that first day, and more than 1,000 re- 
sponses came in from readers in 20 states 
and Canada. Sounds as though chess 
might last as long as the Hula Hoop. 

A GOOD STEP BACKWARD 

Some people in the state of Michigan 
are kind of excited, and should be, about 
a move to permit girls to compete with 
boys in varsity sports. A girl at Berkley 
High in suburban Detroit was not al- 
lowed to play on her high school tennis 
team. She appealed to State Senator 
Daniel Cooper, who introduced a bill 
that would let girls compete on varsity 
teams in noncontact sports. The bill 
passed the state senate and went on to 
the house of representatives. The Mich- 
igan High School Athletic Association 
fought it because, says MHSAA Pres- 
ident John Cotton, “It is strictly illegal 
for girls to compete on boys’ teams. Sen- 


ate Bill 1082 gives the MHSAA control 
of high school sports, and the MHSAA 
handbook says, ‘Girls are not to en- 
gage in interscholastic athletic contests 
w hen part or all of the membership of 
one or both of the competing teams is 
composed of boys.’ ” (This convoluted 
bit of prose makes one wonder what 
the "part” of the team would be that is 
not boy and cannot be girl.) 

At about the same time, two girls at 
Huron High in Ann Arbor who reg- 
ularly defeated boys in tennis practice 
but could not play for Huron's team ap- 
pealed to the local board of education, 
and the board unanimously agreed that 
the girls could be on the varsity wheth- 
er or not the legislature completed pas- 
sage of the Cooper bill. 

Hurrah for Ann Arbor. And Senator 
Cooper. Opponents argue that sex seg- 
regation is necessary to protect the girls’ 
interscholastic athletic program, but that 
argument seems bureaucratic and con- 
trived. at least to one who recalls the ten- 
nis team that represented Gorton High 
School of Yonkers, N.Y. in the 1930s. 
Liby Ostruk, a pretty girl and a whale 
of a tennis player, was No. 3 “man" on 
the four-player "boys" tennis team. 
Aside from a slight resentment that a 
girl could play tennis better than all but 
two boys in the school, there was not a 
great deal of fuss and bother. There must 
have been dozens of similar instances 
back then. What has happened around 
the country since to create the problem 
that Michigan and other slates are hav- 
ing so much trouble trying to solve? 

BREAKTHROUGH 

From San Francisco comes word that a 
book has been written on bar dice, that 
favorite sport of golfers and other drink- 
ers. The book has a title commensurate 
with its importance: Complete Rules and 
Strategies For More Than 80 Different 
Bar Dice . . . Games They Play in 
San Francisco . . . Including Boss, Li- 
ars, 4-5-6, Horse, Indian, Turnsies, Ship 
Captain, Selection-Rejection, Zilch, 
Yahtzee, Red Dog and Many Others. 

The author is Jester Smith, a pseud- 
onym. Smith has put the probability fac- 
tors of the v arious games through a com- 
puter, but the 105-pagc book is far from 
being a dull compendium. Smith says 
he has played all the games and he an- 
alyzes, as they do in poker books, the 
various types of players and the tricks 
they use, including the subtle change 


from strategy to plain old cheating. “A 
friend of mine did not want me to write 
this book," the author claims. “He said 
he spent S5.000 learning to play bar dice, 
not to mention another S20,000 he'd 
blown on drinks. Now, for $5, ama- 
teurs will have the information it took 
him 10 years to learn.” 

Drink up. Wanna roll for the check? 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Since cooking ranks as No. 2 sport in 
France (according to the French, No. I 
is something called bclote), it is worth 
noting that there is a lot of talk about a 
culinary revolution over there. So much 
talk in fact that the international press 
has got into the act, along with France’s 
own newspapers, every last one of which 
has a dictatorial gastronomy column. It 
is still difficult to tell what the precise 
aims of the revolution are, but in gen- 
eral haute cuisine (as exemplified by La 
Tour d'Argent’s pressed duckling) is out 
and simplicity is in. Even the mighty 
Guide Michelin is in trouble, with a 
younger, livelier index to good food, 
the Guide Kleber, listing dozens of small 
bistros the Michelin would never even 
give a nod to. This is no doubt a healthy 
trend, but for those of us who have been 
accustomed to looking to the French to 
tell us whether to drink pink or purple 
with the roast vulture, it is rather a let- 
down to know that we can now make 
the gastronomic pilgrimage to Paris for 
what? — a perfect, pure, pork chop. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Larry MacPhail, who ran three major 
league baseball teams: “If Bowie Kuhn 
had made them select four player rep- 
resentatives and four club owners for 
each league and made them sit down in 
the same room and talk, this thing could 
have been settled in an hour and a half. 
That’s exactly what Judge Landis would 
have done. He’d have locked them in a 
room and not opened the door until 
they reached a settlement.” 

• Billy Truax, Dallas Cowboy end, on 
what leg injuries did to his speed last 
year: "You could have clocked me with 
a sundial.” 

• Phil Jackson, New York Knick for- 
ward, after his fight with Jack Marin of 
the Baltimore Bullets: “I don't even re- 
member which hand I hit him with. I’ve 
got a poor memory. Like the other night, 
I stole the ball and I couldn't even re- 
member which hand 1 had it in.” end 
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JEEP WINS AGAIN! 



The Mint “400”. One of the roughest, off-road races in the world. 


Each year, the biggest names in racing 
are drawn to the challenge of the Mint . . . 
a challenge that demands the best from 
machine and driver alike. 

Jeep took on that challenge on March 
20th and came out a winner. Here's how: 
In Class IV (2-wheel drive utility and 4- 
wheel drive vehicles), 46 entrants started 
the race. Only nine were around at the 
finish, including four specially equipped 
Jeep vehicles. 

And once again, Jeep took top honors. A 
modified Jeep CJ-5, driven by Art Archer 
and Sherman Batch, of Hayward, Califor- 
nia, outdistanced Bronco, Blazer, Toyota, 
Scout and Suzuki by a whopping two hours 
and twenty minutes. 

But their toughest competition came from 
— you guessed it— another Jeep. Spike 


Cooper and Mike Zeller nailed down the 
second spot in a 26 year old Jeep original. 
(You might say the next best thing to a new 
Jeep is an old one.) 

That’s Jeep Guts. The guts that keep per- 
forming— and winning — year after year. 
Check the records for the Mint “400”, the 
Baja 1000 and all the others. 

Your Jeep dealer has more information on 
the features that can make you a winner 
. . . even if you never enter a race. 

Toughest 

4-letter word on wheels. 

n Jeep 
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POA JACK 
BEATS HIMSELF 


In winning his fourth Masters. Jack Nickiaus had only two problems— Jack 
Nick/aus and an annoying infestation of blotchy weed by DAN JENKINS 


P oa annua and poa Jack. It was that 
kind of a week down in oF Au- 
gusta. Poa annua, honey, been gone for 
so long, galavantin' around the coun- 
tryside. Get in that kitchen and fix up 
those biscuits. Get off those greens you 
done made slicker 'n Sam Snead's head, 
and you stop botherin' Jack Nickiaus. 
And Jack, you come in this house. Land 
sakes if you’re not out there acting like 
you never been here before. Out there 
playin' against yourself and the record 
book and Bobby Jones and all that non- 
sense instead of just settlin' down and 
winnin’ this old Masters Tournament 
by 25 or 30 strokes like you supposed 
to do. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Jack Nickiaus. And Poa annua, you 
just shut up and get in there with the 
pans. 

That’s how it was. Poa annua and 
Jack Nickiaus in the Masters all week 
long. Poa annua is that weed grass that 
comes around every four or five years 
to infest Augusta and turn the Masters 
greens blotchy. It makes the greens un- 
even, bumpy, fast, unpredictable, un- 
readable and it sends the scores soaring 
higher than Nickiaus’ career. And who 
is Jack Nickiaus? Well, he's more than 
ever the greatest golfer of our time; for 
after beating everybody else, last week 
he proved that he can even beat him- 
self. He must be the toughest opponent 
he’s ever faced. 

Think of it this way. Jack Nickiaus 
won the Masters this time by three 
strokes in a manner that would do hon- 
or to all the crippled and wounded of 
highway intersections everywhere. But 
the thing is, Jack was supposed to win 
the Masters more than he was ever sup- 


posed to win it before. And, believe it 
or not, that makes it harder. Everybody 
sits around and talks about how the 
pros really get uptight over all the mon- 
ey they play for, but that is a myth that 
can be filed away with people who claim 
they see a goal scored in ice hockey. 

A golfer playing against the record 
book, his aspirations, immortality, eter- 
nity, the Grand Slam, his own private 
ambitions, and even his own embarrass- 
ment is a man who has chosen a pretty 
strong lineup of opponents. Jack Nick- 
iaus was such a person last week, and 
that is the only thing that made the Mas- 
ters as close as it was. 

That’s what made Nickiaus come 
limping down the stretch over those last 
few holes, trying to play it cozy, trying 
not to let the Masters slip away to some 
guy who didn’t want it in the first place. 
He went to the 11th hole of the last 
round with a five-stroke lead on the pack, 
which included somebody named Jim 
Jamieson, and he was supposed to get 
you excited? You’ve got to be drunker 
than most everybody under the umbrel- 
las on the veranda. 

Nickiaus was only worried about fate, 
a weird fate that would keep him from 
winning his fourth Masters, the 12th ma- 
jor championship of his life, moving him 
up ahead of Walter Hagen and now only 
one back of Bobby Jones. It would also 
put him another step closer to being, be- 
yond any logical argument, the greatest 
golfer who ever lived, overlapped, in- 
terlocked or putting on Poa annua. 

Fate tried hard, of course. It grabbed 
hold of Jack and made him three-putt 
the 11th hole for a bogey, three-putt the 
13th for a par, three-putt the 14th for 

continued 
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POA JACK ronllnued 


another bogey and, the third day in a 
row, play the 15th hole like a guy try- 
ing to move the hot dog to the hand 
with the binoculars in it. The 15th is a 
par-5 hole that Nicklaus could go back 
out to right now and with nothing but 
a driver and four-iron — forget the put- 
ter, he’ll kick the ball — play four balls 
and make three fours and a three. 

Put him in the Masters, though, and 
throw all that immortality up against 
him, plus the fact that he's going to be 
so humiliated if he doesn’t win, and he’ll 
go out there and make a seven on Fri- 
day, a five on Saturday, and on Sunday 
he’ll make a six, always hitting some 
kind of second shot that threatens to 
bounce clear to the parking lot. 


The fact is that the Augusta National 
course with its ruined greens played so 
difficult last week — the most difficult 
since 1966, when Nicklaus last won— 
that Jack could lead the field all the 
way after an opening 68 and afford the 
luxury of going 36 holes on Saturday 
and Sunday in three over par. 

If Nicklaus* winning total of 286 — 
only two under par — was not proof 
enough of the sad greens, how about 
the fact that only three other players 
broke 290, and one of them was Ja- 
mieson? His main claims to fame are 
that he comes from Illinois, across the 
river from Jack Fleck, and that he works 
with a set of clubs that includes a cou- 
ple of Pings, three Spaldings, three 


j/m Jamieson, who did a lot of jumping for Joy. finally fell victim to Augusta's pressure. 



Power-Bilts, a Hagen, a Hogan, three 
Golfcrafts and a putter he bought in a 
department store in Orlando. 

It was an old-fashioned Masters, ac- 
tually, including as it did the Poa annua, 
some wind, some chilly weather, a low 
round by Sam Snead, a hole in one by 
Charles C'oody on Billy Joe Patton’s 6th 
hole, the high scores, a variety of dou- 
ble bogeys and a few triple bogeys. 

Constantly the big leader boards ar- 
gued with one’s intellect, especially on 
the first day, the most exciting of all: 
Snead, a 59-year-old man with a putting 
style that looks as if he’s bending over to 
tie his shoe, had a 69. Then Coody with 
his hole in one at the 6th to put him four 
under par. So on the next hole he takes 
four shots — in the same bunker. Finally, 
Nicklaus, looking like the player he is. 
His eagle 3 at the 1 5th took command. 

From this point on the only question 
that remained was whether Nicklaus 
would whip himself. Slowly, the Poa an- 
nua would take everybody out of it, forc- 
ing three-putt greens, making recovery 
chips and pitches next to impossible. 
Nicklaus succeeded because just enough 
of his game held together to conquer 
his mind. 

His driving was good, but his irons 
were unsettling, and his recovery shots 
were pretty awful. What kept him on 
top was his attitude, his ability to smile 
at his own mistakes, his refusal to be- 
come demoralized by the Poa annua and 
the short putts he missed. 

"Trying to play safe is the worst thing 
in the world,” Nicklaus said. “I don’t 
think I would have looked so bad there 
at the last if I’d been forced to throw 
the ball at the hole. When you start play- 
ing safe. . . 

Jack admitted he had become a bit 
testy over the constant badgering he got 
about the Grand Slam, and the fact that 
his legs were never working right on his 
iron shots. 

“You come here to savor the Mas- 
ters,” he said. “It stands alone. I don’t 
think about winning the Masters as part 
of the Slam. You want to win the Mas- 
ters because of what it means to the 
game; what Bob Jones meant.” 

He never truthfully worked out the 
problem with the legs. There was wind 
and when there's wind you don’t use 
the legs as much; you swing more stiff- 
ly, occasionally eliminating the full fol- 
low-through. Each night Jack practiced 
until almost dark, testing. 



Tom We/skopf came as close as anyone else. 


“I’ve played better here and didn’t 
win, but the course changes and the field 
changes,” he said. 

One change in this year’s field was 
that it included Lee Trevino, who be- 
came a part of the proceedings even 
though he played golf like one of the 
aging members on the tour. He had not 
been to Augusta in two years and he 
had said a lot of things about the place. 
Clifford Roberts, chairman of the Au- 
gusta National Golf Club, cooled him, 
delightfully. After his third round, Tre- 
vino went to the press building and did 
his usual comic routine, but as he was 
leaving Roberts approached. Trevino 
stopped for a radio interview. Roberts 
stood by. It seemed obvious that he was 
waiting for Lee, and it seemed obvious 
that Lee was taking his own sweet time. 

Roberts finally left, wandering up the 
hill to the clubhouse. Lee started up the 
same hill and as he passed Roberts’ of- 
fice, Cliff stepped outside. Whether he 
noticed Roberts or not, Trevino kept 
walking. But a club member on Tre- 
vino’s left hollered to him, pointing at 
Roberts. The two shook hands and Cliff 
said, “Have you got a half minute?” 

‘ ‘I got to do a TV thing," said Trevino. 

There was an awkward pause and 
eventually the TV man said, “I’ll wait.” 

Whereupon Roberts put his arm 
around Trevino and they walked into 
Roberts’ office. They stayed there about 
25 minutes and came out together. They 
walked up the driveway and into the 


main entrance to the clubhouse and into 
the Trophy Room where they stood and 
chatted about Bobby Jones* old clubs 
in the glassed-in case. 

‘‘He only hit two shots with the sand 
wedge,” said Cliff, talking about Jones. 

‘‘I guess he played in a lot of rocks,” 
said Trevino. 

They chatted on and on, amid laugh- 
ter and in a perfectly friendly atmo- 
sphere. And Trevino said he would def- 
initely return to the Masters. 

Roberts said, “I was decidedly 
charmed by that fellow. One of the nicest 
things about this week is that we’ve got 
our relationship straightened out.” 

And Trevino said, ‘‘I really enjoyed 
that. He’s a nice man.” 

The attention paid to Trevino just went 
to prove how times have changed. Some- 
how it seemed that Augusta’s alltime fa- 
vorite, Arnold Palmer, was not fawned 
over as in the past. The crowds were 
his, of course, but Palmer had a ruling 
go against him, something that might 
not have happened for a long time. It oc- 
curred on the second day and it not 
only cost him a stroke but catapulted 
him into such a bad frame of mind it 
probably cost him the triple bogey that 
took him out of contention. 

At the 9th hole on Friday Palmer had 
his second shot come to rest in a de- 
pression caused by a chair seat by the 
green. He thought he deserved a free 
lift. He played his ball and made a bo- 
gey 5. He next played a provisional ball 
and made a par. He then went to the 
back nine, the incident under review. 

What angered him was that he knew, 
or believed he knew, that the chair 
had been occupied by a tournament 
official. If so, he reasoned, it was no 
different from a TV tower or something 
you can freely drop away from. The 
full rules committee said no, and this 
news was delivered on the 1 2th tee, be- 
fore Palmer was about to play the 
most dangerous hole on the course, 
that marvelous par-3 over Rae’s Creek. 
Palmer promptly hit an eight-iron into 
the front bunker, hit the bunker shot 
over the green, slashed back across 
the green into the front bunker again, 
blasted out and missed a three-foot 
putt for a triple-bogey 6. He snarled 
all the way — about the ruling, the bun- 
ker, the greens, all the ships at sea 
and the eight years since he last won 
a Masters. 

Meanwhile, Nicklaus was left to join 


Palmer as the only other four-time Mas- 
ters winner. And in so doing Jack es- 
tablished himself as a man who has 
now taken the tournament in just about 
every conceivable way. He took it com- 
ing down the stretch by a stroke. 
That was when he first won it, nine 
years ago, over Tony Lema. He won 
it by shooting records, a 64 and a 271 
and by nine strokes. That was in 
1965. He won in a playoff, and back 
to back, in 1966. And now he has 
won it clumsily, with a 68-71-73-74, 
frightened only of destiny and that old 
honey child, Poa annua. 

And, of course, frightened by himself. 
The toughest opponent he has ever had 
to face. ind 


Sam Snead hit h/s high point the first day. 





A HEAVY LOSS TO A LIGHT HEAVY 

Vicente Rondon was the light-heavyweight champion ( two pounds overweight) and so was Bob Foster. So the 
pair had it out in Miami, and after two terrified rounds Rondon ( above) was out for good by MARTIN KANE 


T he weigh-in, conducted in a spirit 
of rancor and confusion, wound 
up in a dispute reminiscent of the Demp- 
sey-Tunney long count at Chicago way 
back in 1927. Bob Foster, a deputy sher- 
iff from Albuquerque who was recog- 
nized by the World Boxing Council as 
light-heavyweight champion of the 
world, came in to the Miami Beach Con- 
vention Hall weighing 175 pounds, pre- 
cisely the upper limit of the division. 
Vicente Rondon, a Venezuelan recog- 
nized as light-heavyweight champion by 
the World Boxing Association, weighed 
177, which made him a heavyweight by 
any definition except that of the Miami 
Beach Boxing Commission, which stu- 
diously ignored the scales though they 
had been tested and approved by the 
Dade County weights and measures de- 
partment. Charlie Bookbinder of the 
commission clearly announced Ron- 
don’s weight as 177, and then for some 
reason laughed. Others laughed later 
when he denied that he had said it. In 
any event, the commission ruled that 
the fighters weighed a neat 175 pounds 
each, by fiat if not by the scales, and 
with S50.000 guaranteed to both contes- 
tants, a sum that light heavyweights don’t 
see very often, nobody was about to 
argue. Leastwise, not Lou Viscusi, Fos- 
ter’s manager, who said, “Their guy is 
over the limit. We can’t lose the light- 
heavy title.” 


It was all academic. Foster knocked 
out Rondon in 2 minutes 55 seconds of 
the second round and is now beyond 
question the light-heavyweight champi- 
on in everyone's eyes and is being wide- 
ly hailed as the hardest puncher the di- 
vision has known. It might even be true. 
Rondon was down and out far longer 
than the 10 seconds counted over him 
by Referee Cy Gottfried. Perhaps for 
as long as two minutes he lay face down 
on the canvas, his heels twitching, caus- 
ing considerable alarm. It was an- 
nounced later that he could not attend 
a press conference because he had suf- 
fered a concussion. All knockouts are 
concussions. Rondon had suffered an 
embarrassment. 

When the fighters came into the ring 
before 6,131 fans — some of whom had 
even paid the S50 top for ringside scats — 
it was clear that Rondon, dressed in 
red and gold trunks, was apprehensive. 
His sensitive features could not conceal 
fear. The only disgrace was that while 
almost all intelligent boxers feel fear, 
they usually manage to hide it. 

During the first round, Rondon stayed 
away from Foster, hunting shelter along 
the ropes and in the corners, and if the 
object was to make the bout a race rath- 
er than a fight, he was successful. Fos- 
ter’s jabs, among the best ever seen, were 
falling short. Approaching the Venezu- 
elan in that sideways, crablike, left-lead- 


ing style that makes him so hard to hit — 
only his left flank is exposed — Foster 
let almost two minutes go by before he 
landed even moderately solid blows. 
Then his punches began to take effect. 
There were two quick jabs to the belly 
and chest, a right and a hook to the 
head, another right and left to the jaw 
and a right to the belly. All these punch- 
es scored solidly. Just before the bell 
ended the round, Rondon landed his 
one scoring punch, a feeble right to the 
head. It was not enough to impress any- 
one, to say nothing of Foster. 

Between rounds Rondon’s corner ex- 
horted him to make a fight of it, an in- 
side fight, his most effective style, and 
to his credit Rondon did his best to fol- 
low orders. He walked into two jabs 
but then, to the delight of his fellow 
Latin Americans, he actually scored with 
a right to the head and he followed that 
with a jab. In return, Rondon took a 
few punches, but they appeared to sting 
him into what up to then was the best 
action of the fight. 

Rondon got inside Foster’s long left 
and proceeded to tangle at close quar- 
ters, safe country. There was a furious 
flurry of punches from both men, but 
in the end it was Rondon who broke 
off, discovering the country wasn’t all 
that safe. Seconds later, Rondon went 
down from a left and right to the head 
that, in fairness, might have been aided 
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by a slip. Before a couni could begin, 
he was up, his nose bleeding slightly. Fos- 
ter next landed a couple of good jabs, 
but then both stood, as two in wonder. 
Suddenly Foster threw a combination 
that consisted of a powerful right and 
two hooks. The right really did it. Ron- 
don was on his way to the canvas when 
the other blows caught him. That is when 
he began to twitch. 

The lanky Foster — he stands a slen- 
der 6' 3 Vi* and looks as if he had the 
punching power of a healthy girl — 
moved quickly away from his fallen foe 
as Gottfried began the count. The now 
undisputed champion’s face was creased 
with a grin so broad that it distorted 
his Fu Manchu mustache. At the in- 
stant the count was completed, Rondon’s 
seconds rushed to his aid but were cau- 
tioned not to get him up until he had re- 
gained full consciousness. 

It had been a true grudge fight all the 
way, by no means faked for promotion 
purposes. Foster was consumed with ha- 
tred for the World Boxing Association 
because it stripped him of his title 15 
months ago. He despised the Miami 
Beach commission, an aggregation of 
restaurateurs and car salesmen, because 
of its inept, self-serving handling of the 
wcigh-in. And he had not the least love 
for Rondon. 

Through an interpreter, Rondon had 
said before the fight that he was not im- 
pressed by reports of Foster’s punching 
power. ”1 like to get hit hard,” he said 
naively. ‘‘It wakes me up and makes 
me fight harder.” This time it made him 
sleep better. 

In training, Rondon had looked to 
be a more worthy opponent than, in re- 
trospect, he was. Two inches shorter than 


Foster, he was strong and showed he 
could be particularly damaging on the 
inside with his uppercut. No light heavy- 
weight ever had beaten him. Since the 
WBA awarded him Foster's champion- 
ship on the strength of a victory over 
swift Jimmy Dupree, Rondon had de- 
fended his version of the title four times. 

Neither had Foster ever been defeated 
by a light heavyweight. The fight that 
did him in with the WBA was against 
Joe Frazier, who was to win the heavy- 
weight championship four months later. 
Frazier knocked Foster out in the sec- 
ond round, and the WBA said sternly 
that Foster should have been fighting 
light heavyweights. Maybe so, except a 
man would like to make a little money 
out of his championship, and nowhere 
was there a light heavyweight with the 
drawing power of Joe Frazier. 

Thus it was that Foster entered this 
fateful match — it was promoted as the 
showdown— with a heart that rankled 
against injustice. And when victory final- 
ly came, it did not soothe the vengeful 
Foster. He paid none of the customary 
graceful tributes to his opponent’s cour- 
age and skill. 

‘‘He was scared to death,” the now 
indubitable champion declared at the 
postmortem. ‘‘And he's dumb. I'd just 
as soon it had gone the full 15 rounds 
so I could have punished him.” Not 
very sporting, but understandable under 
the circumstances. 

It was only the weigh-in that made the 
fight memorable. Rondon had spent the 
two previous days wearing a sweat suit 
and a worried look. When he came to the 
scales he was obviously unhappy about 
something. Weight? He got on the scales. 
Bookbinder made his call, and his gaffe. 


But pragmatists make the calls in this 
sport. Although it was clear that Rondon 
was dehydrated and could not lose an- 
other pound, he was going to make the 
weight if it took the weight of the com- 
mission to insure it. 

When the fighters came into the ring 
that night their weights were brazenly 
announced as 175. Manager Viscusi had 
said bravely and philosophically, ‘‘If 
they want me to fight heavyweights, I 
will fight heavyweights. We’re still cham- 
pions, no matter what. We’ll fight, and 
we’ll have the title, regardless." 

In an aside, Viscusi disclosed that on 
his own personal scales, Foster had 
weighed less than 1 75 pounds a half hour 
before the weigh-in. ‘‘He weighed 174 
and a heavy half," the manager said. 
"It was a little more than 174*A and not 
quite three-quarters." 

And that was the end of it, so far as ev- 
eryone connected with the fight was con- 
cerned. It was also the end of Rondon’s 
brief reign. * ND 


Vindictive Foster gives a champion's whoop. 




C ertainly there was more to it than 
just John Roche. There were other 
New York Nets out there last week, 
scrambling and jostling and dunking and 
generally shocking the stuffings out of 
the Kentucky Colonels, the ABA’s an- 
swer to the Mongol hordes — or at least 
to the Los Angeles Lakers. But when it 
came to hard brass, to downright punk- 
kid audacity, it was Roche, coolly drib- 
bling, dribbling and brazenly shooting 
from somewhere out beyond the pop- 
corn stand, who had enough all by him- 
self to stun the Colonels. 

His late-model Pete Maravich haircut 
flopping (dryly, of course) and his 
pointy, pale Black Irish face pursed in 
a boyish mirror of his boldness, Roche 
backed Kentucky into a desperate cor- 
ner. He led the Nets, whose two top scor- 
ers, Rick Barry and Bill Melchionni, were 
unable to play, to the 100-92 victory 
that gave New York a 3-1 lead in this 
playoff series. It was one of those rare 
sports events in which a team clearly 
and badly outmanned puts its inferior 
parts together perfectly and wins on 
guile, intuition and a special, nourishing 
sense of desperation. 

Those parts that make up the Nets 
all learned their basketball in New York 
City, New Jersey and Philadelphia, 
where intuition — bred in countless three- 
on-three playground games — is the es- 
sence of the sport. In its third win over 
Kentucky, New York discarded its of- 
fensive patterns, most of which were de- 
signed to open shots for Barry. Instead, 
the crew played a glorious schoolyard 
game: pick-and-roll, give-and-go, hit the 
open man and, occasionally, let someone 
go it all alone, one-on-one. 

Roche, the 22-year-old rookie from 
Manhattan’s East 66th Street and the 
University of South Carolina (often 
called East 66th Street South), was the 
focus of it all. Floating like that old 
soap commercial, he controlled the ball 
99 and 44/100 f ", of the time. He drove 
off picks and hit teammates coming 
around. He used his deft crossover, be- 
tween-the-legs and behind-the-back drib- 
bles to penetrate down the lane, where 
he passed off to other, open Nets or 
pulled up beyond his 6' V to fire float- 
ers over the looming inner Kentucky de- 
fense of 6' 9” Dan lssel and 7' 2" Artis 
Gilmore. Roche scored his pro high of 
38 points. And in the end — after the 
team had used up all its inventiveness 
merely staying even with the Colonels— 


MAKING A POINT- 
PLAYGROUND STYLE 

The outcome of the series wasn't as important at the moment as the fact 
that the Nets were two stars short against mighty Kentucky. And that's 
when they decided it was time to shoot and run by PETER CARRY 



Breaking the Kentucky defense. John Roche goes from rookie to star with 38 fast points 
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he gambled and made the desperate shot 
that clinched New York’s victory. With 
the 30-second and game clocks blinking 
away, Roche swished a three-point bas- 
ket from far out on the left sideline, lift- 
ing the 14,896 fans in the Nets’ shiny 
Nassau Coliseum right out of their 
brand-new, multi-colored seats. It was 
easily the most lucrative gate ever drawn 
by an ABA game. 

Ironically, Roche's shot was some- 
thing the Colonels never expected to 
worry about. The New York series was 
to have been a laugher for them. Before 
the season began, the Nets were expect- 
ed to be contenders in the Eastern Di- 
vision. But as soon as the action started 
New York was left muddling around 
with masters of the inept like the Car- 
olina Cougars and the Pittsburgh Con- 
dors. The Nets eventually righted them- 
selves enough to finish third, though a 
mere four games over .500 and a tidy 
24 games behind first-place Kentucky. 
Then, in the closing week of the season, 
Mclchionni, one of the ABA’s four best 
guards and a 2 1 -point scorer, fractured 
a hand. It was a bad break for New 
York, true. But it turned out to be an 
even worse one for the Colonels because 
it was Roche who took over Melchionni’s 
playmaking assignment. Meanwhile, 
Kentucky, which set an ABA record with 
68 wins during the season, entered the 
playoffs completely healthy. 

The first two games of the series quick- 
ly proved the Colonels were not as ro- 
bust as they seemed. With Barry at the 
top of his game as the best shooting 
and passing forward in the pros — he 
scored 50 and 35 points— and Roche 
adding 31 in each game, the Nets swept 
the first two easily, 122-108 and 105-90. 

After one of the defeats a New York 
sportswriter was nabbed by Louisville 
police for scuffling with a fan and Col- 
onel Coach Joe Mullaney said, ’’They 
got the wrong man. We’re the ones who 
should have been arrested." At least they 
should have ticketed the Colonels for 
overtime parking. Kentucky’s powerful 
inside offense, which accounted for 54 
points per game from lssel and Gilmore 
during the regular season, is based on 
getting the ball to the team’s two big 
men in their favorite low-post positions. 
To counteract this. New York Coach 
Lou Carncsccea installed a special sag- 
ging defense. Bearlike Forward Tom 
Washington draped himself on Issel’s 
right shoulder and Center Bill Paultz 


rested his 240 pounds of what looks sus- 
piciously like baby fat on Gilmore’s 
back. The other Nets — particularly grit- 
ty Guard Ollie Taylor, who played with 
a rubber burn from one of Gilmore’s 
sneakers on one arm, a contusion on 
the other, a badly swollen thumb and 
strained tendons in his right foot — 
sagged in to deflect passes and gener- 
ally harass the big men. The Colonels 
played right into Carncsecca's trap by 
taking few of the outside shots that might 
have forced the Net defenders out of 
their sag and also by simply standing 
around in lyric poses. 

On offense. Roche helped break down 
the Kentucky complex, trapping the de- 
fense by simply dribbling back out of 
trouble spots and often hitting the man 
left open by the double-teaming. Pro 
scouts frequently criticized Roche when 
he was in college because they felt he 
needed to control the ball too much to 
be a good professional player. But this 
year he has adjusted well to playing in 
the Nets’ backcourt even though Mel- 
chionni handled the ball most of the 
time, and in the playoffs his dribbling 
skills became an important bonus. 

I n the third game, played at New York, 
Mullaney shifted the Colonels into a 
more conventional defense. It was ad- 
mittedly risky strategy because most of 
his first-unit players are not strong head- 
to-head defenders, but Kentucky won 
105-99. Substitute Walt Simon hit sev- 
en of his first eight outside shots to help 
draw out the Nets’ defense, doubled at 
guarding Roche well and finished the 
game with 25 points, all despite the fact 
that he was a bit stunned by the heady 
surroundings. 

After that, most ABA officials con- 
sidered New York's first two w ins as ab- 
errations. And when Virginia Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnny Kerr, whose team had just 
completed a four-game sweep of the Flo- 
ridians, arrived on the day of the fourth 
Colonels-Ncts game to arrange playing 
dates for the Eastern finals, he talked 
first to Kentucky. 

Kerr probably would have purchased 
plane tickets to Louisville right then, de- 
spite the 2-1 New York advantage, had 
he known that a few miles away in Hemp- 
stead Rick Barry was in bed with a strep 
throat and 103° fever. Barry took an- 
other dose of Erythromycin, rolled over, 
and a player named John Baum, who 
earlier had been cut by Chicago of the 
NBA, started in his place. Baum scored 


25 points and took seven shots without 
missing to begin the second half. 

Baum’s string carried the Nets through 
the third period and then Roche opened 
up in the fourth. Taking his shots off 
Washington’s picks and short, crisp pass- 
es, he scored 17 points in the last quar- 
ter. He put New York ahead for good 
93-92, sinking a foul shot with 2:07 re- 
maining to play. And when the Nets re- 
gained possession at 1 :50 following a 
wild Kentucky attempt to force the ball 
into Gilmore, Roche began to wear down 
the clock. The Colonels, by now back 
in their trapping defense, attempted to 
triple-team him with 12 seconds left on 
the shot tinier, and he calmly bounced 
a pass outside to Paultz. The defenders 
wheeled and headed off to trap Paultz — 
w ho flipped the ball back to Roche. With 
five seconds on the shot clock, Roche 
toed the three-point circle and swished 
a jumper to give New York a 96-92 
lead. 

"When 1 first heard Rick couldn't play 
I thought, ‘Well, it’s going to be an 
early summer,’ ” Roche said. "Then we 
thought about it a little more seriously 
and we agreed if we could keep it close 
maybe something would break for us in 
the fourth quarter. When I got that ball 
for the three-pointer I thought about 
dribbling closer, but I knew it was time 
for us to make our break. If somebody 
had told me before the game that it 
would conic down to one shot, I'd have 
been glad to hear it. We played without 
two guys who usually score 52 points." 

Seven seconds after Roche's last shot, 
Mike Pratt scored a three-pointer for 
Kentucky. But in a gutty call of the 
sort too rarely seen in the critical clos- 
ing moments of pro games. Referee 
Norm Drucker nullified the basket. Is- 
scl had set an illegal moving screen on 
Taylor, who was guarding Pratt. 

Pratt shot considerably more success- 
fully the next day at Kentucky when he 
and another sub. Lcs Hunter, combined 
for 42 points as the Colonels' won 109- 
93, despite Barry’s return to the Nets' 
lineup. 

New York finished off the upset se- 
ries with a home-court win Monday 
night, a suitable ending to a special bas- 
ketball success story. Still, it was that 
third victory that remained the most ex- 
traordinary. Like the cat who had dared 
to look at the Queen, the young Nets 
had dared to look up, and they got a 
full glimpse of beauty. end 
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RANGERS MIX STIX, NIX HAB HEX 

Refusing to play dead for the champion Habitants of Montreal, as is their wont. New York opened Stanley Cup 
play by winning two straight at home, then battled furiously in the enemy’s camp by MARK MULVOY 


I t is one of the rites of spring in New 
York, like dodging potholes in the 
streets and mailing a deposit for the sum- 
mer cottage out in the Hamptons. As 
the snow melts each year the Rangers 
skate boldly into the Stanley Clip play- 
ofTs and then skate quickly and quietly 
out of them. Most seasons the Rangers 
do not even stay around town long 
enough to compete with opening day at 
the baseball parks and the golf courses. 
In fact, since they last won the cup 32 
years ago, the Rangers have survived 
the first round of the playoffs only twice. 
And now — horrors — here were those 
dastardly Montreal Canadiens waiting 
to ravage them once again. 

Why pick on New York? Couldn’t 
the Canadiens pull a John Lindsay for 
once and drop out? Weren't 10 Stanley 
Cups in 16 years enough? What else did 
they want, the city? They hadn’t lost a 
playoff series to a team from the Unit- 
ed States in 10 years. And look what 
they did to Boston and Chicago last 
spring. 

Funny thing, though, despite the great 
Hab Hex the Rangers thought they were 
going to beat the Canadiens. And all 
things considered, even with Center Jean 
Rutelle, their most important player, still 
sidelined because of a cracked bone 
above his right ankle, the time was right. 
No longer did Montreal have Jean Be- 
liveau to dazzle them or Mean John Fer- 
guson to brutalize them. Sure. Ken Dry- 
den would be in goal for Montreal, but 
the Rangers had lost only one game to 
the Canadiens all year — a meaningless 
6-5 skatefest the last day of the season — 
and had scored almost live goals a game 
against Dryden while the rest of the 
league had averaged two. Before the first 
game Wednesday night, scalpers were 
getting SI 20 for a pair of SI 3 tickets 
that offered both a terrible view of the 
ice and the fragrant aroma of circus el- 
ephants. compliments of Ringling Bros, 
and Barnum & Bailey. 

Inside Madison Square Garden the 
Canadiens easily found the way to their 
dressing room by following the circus 


signs that said clowns. Coach Scotty 
Bowman was nervous as his players 
dressed. "It’s strange,’’ he said, looking 
out onto the ice. "New York beat us 
all year, and we beat Boston and Bos- 
ton killed New York. The only way we 
can beat New York now is to play like 
Boston docs. We've got to stop the Rang- 
ers at center ice and not let them get 
their passing game going. But my guys 
don't play like that. The forwards don't 
come back and check, and the defense- 
men back in on Dryden. If wc play like 
that wc won’t be around very long." 

For his part, Emile Francis, the little 
boss of the Rangers, was preparing a sur- 
prise for Bowman and Yvan C'ournoyer, 
the speedy right wing who scored 47 
goals for the Canadiens during the sea- 
son. Francis realized that none of the 
Rangers he had used regularly was quick 
enough to derail C'ournoyer on his 
swoops around the rink. The only Rang- 
er who could accelerate with Cournoyer 
was Gene Carr, a 20-ycar-old rookie who 
was playing in Flin Flon, Manitoba a 
year ago. Normally Francis lakes the 
George Allen approach to youth: he uses 
his kids only as a last resort. Indeed, 
for the playoffs he had reacquired two 
of the Rangers' old smoothies: Ron 
Stewart, 39, and Phil Goyette, 38. But 
now he was going to have Carr check 
Cournoyer, or at least try to. 

At the start Bowman felt he had to as- 
sign an exclusive shadow to only one 
Ranger, Left Wing Vic Hadfield, who 
had scored 50 goals. The obvious choice 
was Rejean (Peanuts) Houle, the pesky 
wing who covered Bobby Hull so ef- 
fectively in last year’s cup. However, 
there is one basic difference between Hull 
and Hadfield. Hull rarely resorts to phys- 
ical retaliation over a checker’s atten- 
tions. Hadfield does. If Houle planned 
to shackle Hadfield the way he harassed 
Hull — an elbow here, a stick there — then 
his body eventually would bear some 
marks, too. Nothing illegal, of course. 
Just fun and games. As it developed. Pea- 
nuts Houle took an early penalty in the 
first game for slashing Hadfield, and af- 


ter that he was just plain ineffective. 

Until this season Hadfield had never 
scored more than 26 goals. The instant 
he got the puck on his curved stick he 
would fire it. Occasionally it went in; 
most of the time it landed in Section B, 
Row C, Seat 4 of the mezzanine. "I al- 
ways got a lot of oohs and ahs," Had- 
field said, "but I didn’t get many goals.” 
So Hadfield changed his style and learned 
to sneak around behind the defensemen 
and wait for crisp passes from Ratclle 
and Right Wing Rod Gilbert. Of his 50 
goals, at least 35 were scored from less 
than five feet away. "He scored 10 goals 
against us during the year — seven or 
eight against me," Dryden said. "The 
longest was no more than four feet. Now- 
adays most players prefer to shoot from 
40 feet out or farther, and here's Had- 
field with 10 goals that probably don’t 
add up to 40 feet.” 

The score was tied 1-1 near 
the end of the first period, and 
there was Hadfield on Dryden's 
doorstep as Bobby Rousseau, 
who replaced Rutelle at center, 
stole the puck in the comer. 

" Bobby !" Hadfield screamed in 
a voice that could be heard 40 
rows away. Rousseau obedient- 
ly drilled the puck across the 
crease and Hadfield fired it be- 
hind Dryden. "Another four- 
footer," the goaltender mum- 
bled. 

Brilliant in goal. New York's 
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Frank Mahovlich tied the score 2-2 
early in the third period, and for a time 
it appeared that the teams would skate 
into overtime. Enter J. C. Tremblay. Af- 
ter Drydcn he is Montreal’s make-or- 
break player. On some nights he is 
J. C. Superstar; on others he is J. C. 
Snowshoes. In Montreal he usually is 
the former; on the road, the latter. As 
one C'anadicn player said, “Sometimes 
J. C. forgets to pack his courage when 
we go on the road.” 

Yet it was Tremblay who risked his 
life to save others from a hotel fire in 
St. Louis this year, a fire from which 
Bowman himself narrowly escaped. 

“You wouldn't believe it was J. C. up 


there dangling from a ladder,” a team- 
mate said, “but it was. 1 can’t tell you 
how courageous he was.” 

After a strong start against New York, 
Tremblay somehow got stuck in reverse 
and spent the rest of the game skating 
backward on Dryden. With slightly more 
than seven minutes remaining. Tremblay 
had the puck in the corner to Dryden s 
left. “I started to make my deke on Gil- 
bert, ’ he said later, "and the puck got 
away from me." It rolled to Rousseau. 
Again Hadfield was parked at Drydcn's 
crease. "Bobby!" he yelled. The puck 
was there in a flash. Dryden was beaten 
on another four-footer and the Rangers 
won the game 3-2. 


“We've got to watch Hadfield," Trem- 
blay said. "That's the trouble,” said an- 
other Canadien. "We’ve been waicbing 
him." 

The following night rookie Guy La- 
fleur gave the C'anadicns a 1-0 lead, but 
in rapid order Defenseman Dale Rolfc 
and Stewart both scored from the goal 
mouth to put the Rangers ahead. 

Later Tremblay took a puck in the 
face and went off for 10 stitches, so Ter- 
ry Harper came on to replace him. Har- 
per rivals Chicago’s Keith Magnuson 
for the annual gamest player award. He 
will challenge and fight anyone, and 
though he usually loses, he does inspire 
his more reluctant mates to greater ef- 
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forts. When Harper appeared, bodies 
began to crash, and suddenly Hadfield 
lost his mortgage on the patch of ice to 
Dryden's right. Playing their best hock- 
ey since the start of the series, the Ca- 
nadiens tied the score in the second pe- 
riod and continued to dominate play 
until Harper and Hadtield clashed in 
the last minute of the period. 

Harper was sitting on the bench when 
Hadlield skated past and brushed him 
with his slick. “Because of my injured 
thumb I can’t control my stick very well," 
Hadfield explained, smiling. “When I 
skated past their bench and got near Har- 
per, the stick got away from me.” At 
the next whistle Harper leaped from the 
bench, skated toward Hadtield and un- 
loaded a left elbow, but it missed. The 
two jawed for several minutes, until 
Francis removed Hadtield and sent out 
Glen Sather, his No. I disturber. “I told 
Sather to whisper sweet nothings in Har- 
per's car," Francis said. "I told him to 
tell Harper what a nice fellow he is.” 

Sather, who spent one summer tak- 
ing graduate courses in child psychology 
at Memphis State University, told Har- 
per he liked the way he parted his hair. 
Up came the elbows. Up came the sticks. 
And both were penalized. “That Sath- 
er, he's a master,” Francis said. “Hey. 
we're all kids, aren't we?" was what Sath- 
er said. 

Sathcr's enterprise obviously stirred 
the Rangers, for they roared out for the 
third period and scored three times to 


take the game 5-2. The winning goal 
came only 20 seconds into the period 
when Bill Fairbairn beat Drydcn with a 
weak backhander from about 15 feet. 
Dryden blamed himself for the goal. “I 
lost track of the net," he said. "I made 
a terrible play. No excuses." 

Carr dominated Cournoyer, holding 
him to only two shots, but the Cana- 
diens were able to stymie Hadlield, too, 
thanks mostly to Harper's body bending. 
Goalie tddie Giacomin played solidly 
for the Rangers in both games and New 
York's penalty killing was spectacular, 
with Fairbairn and Walt Tkaczuk han- 
dling the puck so effectively that the Ca- 
nadiens had no shots at Giacomin dur- 
ing four of their eight power plays. 

As the series switched to Montreal, 
Bowman mapped a few changes: he 
planned to get Cournoyer away from 
Carr. He would have Henri Richard and 
Claude Larosc, two of his most indus- 
trious skaters, play head-to-head against 
Tkaczuk and Fairbairn, respectively. 
“The only way to stop them is to out- 
work them if you can,” Bowman said. 

The scalpers in Montreal were get- 
ting only S60 for a pair of SIO tickets 
as the teams lined up Saturday night 
for what Francis predicted would be a 
physical game. "I haven’t told my guys 
to hit and I haven't told them not to 
hit." Bowman said. The Canadicns hit. 
Peter Mahovlich dazed Fairbairn with 
a vicious elbow, then Jacques Laperriere 
smashed Bruce MacGregor into the 
boards. Hadfield came onto the ice and 
gave Harper a hard shot, and three Ca- 
nadicns hacked away at Hadfield in re- 
turn. Jacques Lemaire slammed Brad 
Park into the boards, then Peter Ma- 
hovlich slashed Fairbairn. Before the 
period was 1 6 minutes old the Canadicns 
had been given 10 minutes in penalties, 
and they had to play almost nine of 
those first 16 minutes shorthanded. 

Miraculously they escaped, thanks to 
Dryden. For many minutes the Rangers 
passed the puck back and forth along 
the crease. It looked like a Ping-Pong 


Ranger Wing Vic Hadfield. a 50-goai scorer, 
encountered a nonfiction cop named Harper. 


game with Dryden the judge. Ken robbed 
Hadfield, then Goyettc, then Gilbert, 
then Tkaczuk, then Gilbert again. “I 
think the Rangers just got tired from 
passing the puck around and didn't have 
any energy left when they were ready to 
shoot,” Dryden said. Francis kept shak- 
ing his head. “I have never in all my 
days seen so many passes go through 
the crease without getting into the net," 
he said. 

Once past that barrage the Canadiens 
played a style of hockey they had not ex- 
hibited in New York. Tremblay was mar- 
velous, having one of his J. C. Super- 
star nights. Montreal defensemen con- 
tinually stopped the Rangers at the blue 
line, and in the second period the Ca- 
nadicns broke through on the power play 
as Frank Mahovlich converted a per- 
fect pass from brother Pete. Later in 
the period MarcTardif backhanded a 15- 
footer past Giacomin after Rod Seiling 
had blocked his original shot. 

Montreal made one defensive lapse 
in the period when Ron Stewart sneaked 
behind the defense, took a pass from 
Sather and beat Dryden cleanly, but af- 
ter that Dryden and Tremblay kept the 
situation under control, and the Cana- 
diens won 2-1 . 

"It's pretty simple," Harper said af- 
terward. “When we don't let them stand 
around and play with the puck, we win. 
When we are spectators, we lose.” 

Back at the Forum on Sunday night 
the teams went on a scoring binge. First 
to hit was Fairbairn for New York, then 
Rousseau, then Lemaire for the Cana- 
diens, followed by Rousseau once more, 
Montreal's Tardif and the man who 
wanted to reclaim his old property ad- 
jacent to Dryden, Vic Hadfield. This was 
all in the first period and the Rangers 
led 4-2. No muscle to speak of was uti- 
lized by cither side, possibly because the 
teams were playing their fourth game 
in five nights and were willing to let the 
sticks talk. 

Montreal gained a little in the second 
period with a goal by Cournoyer and 
got another in the third from Harper to 
tie it up and lift the Forum's lid. But 
with five minutes remaining one Pete 
Stemkowski stole the puck from guess 
who — yep, Tremblay — and beat Dryden. 
An empty-net goal made it 6-4 and a 
3-1 lead in the series for little old New 
York. 

Ah, spring. For Manhattan it was be- 
ginning to be all rite. end 



When your grandfather made this chair, he didn't 
get the legs quite even. The nick on the top is Uncle Joe throwing his 
choo choo at your mother. The cigarette burn on the arm 
is the night you were born. And those tootlunarks around the bottom 
are the puppy you grew up with . . . long forgiven and now never 
to be forgotten. 


Now that you’re going to move this chair across 
the country, wouldn't you feel better knowing that the people who 
move it won't treat it like it looks ? 

Allied Van Lines. 

We move families, not just furniture, allied van lines j 
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Sons and motorcycles. 


Getting to know your son is one of the most important, 
and most difficult, things in your life. He lives in a fast 
moving world you never knew. And you work in a fast 
moving world that spares you little time for him. You 
must communicate, but finding both the time and the 
means seems almost impossible. 

If you can find the time, we have one suggestion for 
the means. Motorcycles. That's right, motorcycles. To 
a boy, they're fun, excitement and freedom all wrapped 
up and ready to go. They could be the same to you. 

Building responsibility. 

Fun, excitement and a feeling of freedom may be good 
enough reasons why your son might want a bike, but 
there's another just as good. Responsibility. We believe 
owning a motorcycle helps a boy build responsibility. 
Responsibility right from the start because we also be- 
lieve a boy should pay for at least part of his first bike out 
of his own earnings or allowance. 

That responsibility continues long after the initial 
purchase too. We've discovered that youngsters enjoy 
working on their bikes almost as much as riding them. 
And Honda dealers are ready to give helpful advice or 
lend a helping hand to amateur mechanics. 

The safety factor. 

You may have heard that motorcycling is dangerous. Just 
like driving a car, it can be. But if a rider handles his bike 
correctly, motorcycling can be a fun, safe sport. Safer 
than driving in some ways, because a bike gives you 
greater visibility of the road and is easier to maneuver. 

To make sure your son rides safely, make sure he 
follows these simple basic rules. 

He should have proper riding instruction before he 
starts motorcycle riding. Self-taught motorcyclists are 
often poor motorcyclists. 

He should always, always wear a helmet when riding 
a motorcycle. Sensible riding clothes like jacket, long 
pants, and boots or heavy shoes are also recommended. 
And he should always ride in a safe place. Mini bikes, 
for instance, shouldn't be ridden on public streets. 

Bikes in the Honda line include certain built-in 
safety features. Most have ignition cut-off switches 
which let you kill the engine instantly with the flick of 


your finger. All but the smallest mini bike have extra- 
large taillights and side reflectors making them easy to 
see. And all the full-size bikes have lockable helmet 
holders to give no one an excuse not to wear a helmet. 
Each Honda also has this message on the tank: "Always 
wear a helmet. Think safety." 

Bikes and the environment 

There's another part to that same message: "Preserve 
nature." We believe a motorcycle can be good for your 
son, and at the same time, not harm the environment. It 
just has to be ridden in the right place in the right way. 

Motorcycles, and specifically Hondas with their effi- 
cient four-stroke engines, burn very little gas to travel 
long distances. As far as noise pollution goes, Honda is 
fighting that with quiet mufflers on all its machines. 
Mufflers and spark arrestors on Honda dirt bikes are 
also USDA-approved to keep the countryside green as 
well as quiet. 

Why a Honda? 

You naturally want the best for your son. That's why a 
Honda. 

Honda sells more motorcycles than any other manu- 
facturer. Perhaps because we make the finest. Honda 
and dependability have become synonymous. 

Since we're the largest, we have more dealerships. 
Full service dealerships, staffed by motorcycle special- 
ists. And at those dealerships, we offer the greatest 
selection of bikes. If your son rides a Honda, he won't be 
disappointed with a bike too small for him or overpow- 
ered with a bike too big. Honda has just what he wants 
and what you want for him. 

Motorcycling's fun. It's exciting. It's a new way of 
looking at things. We think it's good for people. Espe- 
cially young people. And we think you'll feel the same 
way. Bring your son to a Honda dealership and discover 
the world of motorcycling for yourself. 

Many fathers and sons enjoy getting away and get- 
ting together on bikes. But that's between the two of 
you. After all, you know your son better than anyone 
else in the world. We just know motorcycles better than 
anyone else. 



World's favorite motorcycle. 


For a free. 8-page color booklet on the fun and facts of small bike riding, write: American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. IE, Box 50, Gardena, Calif. 90247. ®1972 AHM. 



No man living has rivaled the author's record of training three Horses of the 
Year. And few handle such fine racing stock. From his colts, Burch chose one above all 
for the classic 3-year-old races — Key to the Mint. Here is his training journal 

DIARY OF A DERBY HORSE 

by ELUOTT BURCH 
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Key to the Mint is a mahogany bay half 
brother to the 1970 Horse of the Year. 
Fort Marcy, which of itself might make 
one think he could have Kentucky Der- 
by prospects. But there were other, and 
better, indications late in his 2-year-old 
season. He won three of his final four 
races, finishing with a victory in the Rem- 
sen Stakes, a race that has been won by 
such line horses as Jim French, Damas- 
cus and Northern Dancer. It a.so has 
been won by some duds, but let's be op- 
timistic. 

Because he was larger than many colts 
his age. Key to the Mint was raced spar- 
ingly last year at two, just 10 starts. The 
hope was that as a 3-year-old he would 
develop his best form, in fact, just in time 
for the Kentucky Derby on the first Sat- 
urday in May. 

After the Rcmscn in late November, 
KTTM was unwound gradually. If a 
racehorse is stopped abruptly in his train- 
ing. he loses condition, his muscles ache 
and he may become unruly and nervous. 
So KTTM received shorter and shorter 
gallops. Through December he was giv- 
en long daily walks. During this period 
he was vaccinated for VEE, as most states 
require this nowadays. F'or a while 
horsemen were alarmed by reports of the 
vaccine's effects — it was said to cause 
brain damage — but actually the conse- 
quences appear mild. KTTM's temper- 
ature rose slightly, to 101° from the nor- 
mal 100°. The stable veterinarian pre- 
scribed rest — he said to do nothing but 
walk the colt for at least two weeks. 

My horses — 18 of them, all belonging 
to Paul Mellon — were flown to Miami on 
Dec. 17 and vanned to Hialeah. Race- 
horses travel first class. They had the 
plane to themselves, and the shipping bill 
ran close to $7,500. Since I did not plan 
to run KTTM until the opening day of 
the Hialeah meeting, March 3, he did lit- 
tle in the remaining weeks of December. 
It takes approximately two months to get 
a horse back into racing shape. 

KTTM is my best Derby prospect, cer- 
tainly, but there arc other colts in the 
barn that could make it to the big race, 
too. They will appear in this diary from 
time to time as workmates of KTTM. So 
to introduce the cast of characters. Head 



WINNING A DERBY IS THE CATS MEOW 


of the River is a chestnut half brother to 
Run the Gantlet, the 1971 Turf Horse of 
the Year. He started only four times last 
season and like KTTM ended the year 
well. In his final race he was third to 
the 2-year-old champion, Riva Ridge. 
Straight To Paris is another lightly raced 
colt; he started just twice in 1971, win- 
ning his first race and placing third the 
next time. Finally, the last and least (he 
is the smallest) of the lot is Idle An- 
swer, a son of Tom Rolfe and grandson 
of Bold Ruler. There is nothing puny 
about that breeding. 

During January the colts worked slow- 
ly twice a week. On other days they were 
galloped leisurely a mile and a quarter or 
a mile and a half. Training thorough- 
breds is far from an exact science. It is 
often a matter of trial and error. But a 
trainer who has had classic horses in his 
barn before can base the training of his 
current crop on experience. I've been 
lucky, winning three Belmont Slakes 
with Sword Dancer, Quadrangle and 
Arts and Letters. I’ve been shut out so 
far in the Kentucky Derby — two sec- 
onds. This is the year to change that! 

Feb. 2 — The campaign begins in ear- 
nest. KTTM had his first workout of the 
season in company (with Head of the 
River). My exercise riders, Norman Kerr 
and Mike Kay, are both superb judges 
of pace. They know how fast their hors- 
es are going, which many famed jockeys 
do not, and can give reliable opinions 
about a colt's performance. This morn- 


ing KTTM, with Kerr up. seemed keen 
to compete. The time was satisfactory, 
three-eighths of a mile in 38 seconds. As 
a gauge for those unfamiliar with racing 
times, a horse running one furlong in 12 
seconds is going at a fairly rapid rate; he 
should continue, two furlongs in .24, 
three in .36, and so on. Both horses were 
sound after the work and ate their feed. 

KTTM loves his groceries. His daily diet 
is rather prosaic. He gets as much clover 
hay as he wants, which is usually half a 
bale, about 10 quarts of oats in three feed- 
ings (3:30 a.m., 1 1 a.m., 4 p.m.) and a vi- 
tamin supplement. 

Feb. 3 — No excitement today, but 
KTTM was more eager galloping be- 
cause of his breeze yesterday. He was 
very playful walking off the track, and I 
told John Veitch, my assistant, to have 
the colt's groom, Sylvester Cook, walk 
out to the track and lead him home from 
now on. 

Feb. 4 — My first stop mornings is at 
KTTM's stall. He seemed bright and 
his legs are cold and clean. Before he 
goes to the track each morning, at least 
three of us check him over. His groom 
has cared for nearly every one of my clas- 
sic horses beginning with Sword Dancer 
in 1959. I try to pick the best prospects 
for Sylvester at the beginning of a sea- 
son because he is so meticulous and, all 
right. I'm superstitious. I figure he and I 
have something going for us. This morn- 
ing Kristie Duckett, my exercise girl, gal- 
loped KTTM as Norman was busy else- 
where. The horse responds well to Krist- 
ie — she was his first rider as a 2-year- 
old —but I was a little leery lest he be too 
much of a handful for her. 

Feb. 5 — Routine. Ran into Lucien 
Laurin, the trainer of Riva Ridge. He 
seemed concerned that his horse wasn't 
carrying enough flesh. Personally. I don’t 
believe Riva Ridge will ever carry much 
flesh, which would not bother me if he 
were in my barn. Skinny horses seem to 
last much longer than gross ones. What * 

am 1 saying! KTTM probably is 150 
pounds heavier than Riva Ridge. 

Feb. 6 — Decided to send KTTM a 
slow mile. Had planned to work a mile 
on Feb. 2, but the track was too muddy 
for a long workout. Head of the River 
conHnutd 
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broke behind KTTM and almost caught 
him, going the mile in 1:47 >. KTTM 
was clocked a second slower. The work 
was disappointing. I had wanted them to 
go in 1 :46. Norman says KTTM was loo 
playful and didn't have his mind on his 
business. 

Feb. 7— Went to our training farm 
25 miles north of here in Davie as I had 
no horses breezing. KTTM's 2-year-old 
half brother, who is called Key to the 
Kingdom (no need to think small), is de- 
veloping nicely. 

Feb. 10 — Decided KTTM was ready 
to step along with Head of the River. 
Told Mike and Norman to let them go 
half a mile in 50 or 51 seconds. Norman 
couldn't hold KTTM so they went too 
fast — in .48' .. I was upset but neither 
horse was in distress, so it obviously 
didn't harm them. I’m going to have to al- 
ternate KTTM's workmates or I'll ruin 
Head of the River. It does neither horse 
nor man good to always finish second. 

Feb. II — KTTM has bumps on his 
body. I told John to put glauber salts in 
his water and get the vet to give him an 
antihistamine shot. Think he probably 
picked up chiggers from the straw. I re- 
member bedding down a bunch of stalls 
myself once and getting bitten by them. 
It was agony. I hope this is not the start 
of skin disease, which horses are subject 
to in warm weather. It doesn't bother 
them all that much, but they look God- 
awful for a while. Several years ago I ran 
a horse who had just gotten over it — call 
him my spotted wonder. He equaled the 
track record that day. Saw Riva Ridge 
gallop this morning. Laurin has added 
front bandages to his eqviipmcnl. 

Feb. 12 — The skin condition appears 
to be getting better: wonder if KTTM 
could have an allergy. Fort Marcy did — 
to straw — and we had to bed him on 
wood shavings. 

Feb. 13 — For the first time after a 
long rainy spell the track was in fine 
shape. In the barn each morning we di- 
vide the horses into three sets to do their 
training. KTTM was put in the second 
set so that we could test the condition of 
the track with some of the other horses 
before getting him out. Norman breezed 
Straight To Paris a handy mile. He may 
yet give KTTM a tussle. Another of my 3- 
year-olds. Age of Gold, worked a slow 
six furlongs. I’ve always liked this colt; 
he is by far the best-looking horse in the 
barn, but he hasn't looked that good on 
the track. Told Norman on KTTM to 


give Mike on Idle Answer the best of it 
when they broke the horses at the five- 
eighths pole. I meant Mike to have a two- 
or three-length head start, but he got 
away six or seven in front. KTTM caught 
up by the quarter pole; they finished 
the work head and head though Nor- 
man was muzzling his colt at the end. 
Now- both horses are ready for hard 
training. KTTM's time was 1 :00 2 s. He's 
looking his best — no sign of skin irrita- 
tion. His season debut remains the Baha- 
mas Stakes on March 3. 

Feb. 16 — KTTM is getting mighty 
perky and mean. He reared up in the 
walking ring and got his front leg over 
the shank, nearly pulling loose from Nor- 
man. It's going to be difficult maintaining 
his schedule without a good race soon. 
Read in The Telegraph today that 
KTTM's jockey, Braulio Baeza, is riding 
a Derby prospect for Ogden Phipps at 
Santa Anita today. Hope Baeza don't de- 
cide to dump us for this colt. Jockey 
changes have cost me two and possibly 
three Kentucky Derbies. I lost the ser- 
vices of Bill Shoemaker twice, once be- 
cause of injury and the other time when 
he rode another starter. In 1964 Bill Har- 
tack opted for Northern Dancer instead 
of my colt, Quadrangle. 

Feb. 17 — Phipps’ horse ran out of the 
money! Today I decided to find out if 
KTTM really was measuring up. I 
hooked him up with our swiftest colt. 
Straight To Paris. The latter had 10 
pounds the best of the weights and a head 
start. Straight To Paris got off six in front. 
KTTM just surged by with Norman 
standing up in the saddle for the last 
quarter of a mile. 

Feb. 18— The wind came up during 
the night, making the horses frisky this 
morning: the temperature has dropped 
20 degrees. We made it through the day 
with no mishaps, but the boys had all they 
could do to keep their horses on the 
ground. Wind always has this peculiar ef- 
fect on horses, really all animals. I'm glad 
KTTM is working tomorrow; maybe 
that will settle him down. 

Feb. 20 — The coldest morning of the 
winter, 40°, when I arrived at 6:25 a.m. 
Head of the River was KTTM’s victim. 
He managed to hold his own for seven- 
eighths of a mile. Head of the River made 
a bit of a noise while working. Hope he 
isn't developing wind problems. He's 
done this before. A vet gave us some pow- 
der to put in his feed. This, plus taking 
away his hay the night before a workout 


or race, seemed to have solved the prob- 
lem. Many overly large horses develop 
wind troubles but no one has ever ex- 
plained why to my satisfaction. 

Feb. 21 — It's still cold — 45° to 50°. 
Straight To Paris coughed two or three 
times and KTTM once. I told Herbert 
Jackson, the stable foreman, to put a 
menthol salve in their noses and rub their 
throats with iodine salve. The stable vet 
tested Head of the River with a laryngo- 
scope this afternoon. He tells me that the 
colt is not “touched" in the w ind but docs 
have a red spot on his soft palate. The 
vet recommends iodides in the colt's feed 
plus an ounce of glycerine before he goes 
out in the morning. 

Feb. 23 — A busy but satisfactory 
morning, more than satisfactory. KTTM 
worked behind my star maiden. Age of 
Gold. The latter went five-eighths of a 
mile in 59 seconds while KTTM just 
breezed in 58’;. seconds. Norman didn't 
like the way KTTM was walking on his 
way to the track, which caused some con- 
cern. The colt had never taken a bad step 
in his racing career. I told Norman not to 
work the horse unless he was completely 
satisfied with the way KTTM moved 
around the track in his warmup gallop. 
After one turn Norman was reassured, 
and certainly the workout looked like all 
was in order. Head of the River had a 
workout that was the talk of the track— a 
mile by himself in 1:38. Maybe he’ll be 
ready for the Flamingo Stakes. Straight 
To Paris got loose in the stable area. A 
sheet he was wearing while cooling out 
got tangled over an ear. He was caught 
unhurt. Plan to put new shoes on KTTM 
soon. I usually do this every three weeks, 
though some horses in the barn don't 
grow enough foot in that lime and are 
permitted to go four or five weeks be- 
tween shoeings. KTTM wears three- 
ounce aluminum plates on each foot: a 
new set costs around S22. The black- 
smith's art is unique. Trainers like myself 
make suggestions, but it is like offering 
advice to a French chef. Most smiths feel 
it’s none of your business. 

I am taking two days off to drive my 
family to Disney World in Orlando. I 
want to see the place, but a trainer should 
be with his horses. 

Feb. 24 — My wife and children en- 
joyed the whole scene, but I must admit 
that while I was voyaging to the bottom 
of a Disney sea my mind was on the hors- 
es. Talked to John at noon. KTTM has 
come out of his workout in good shape. 

continual 
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Canada of It* best is tranquil 
lakes set amid soaring 
mountains. Canada. A pro- 
found sense of peace and 
stillness. A feeling so palpable 
you can almost taste it. Like 
the smooth, light mellowness 
of this great Canadian 
whisky. Try it. Tonight. It’s the 
fastest growing whisky south 
of the Canadian border. 
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Which one is 


The only way to know for sure is to be there in person . 

Because both these pictures were taken at Cincinnati’s 
new Riverfront Stadium, where the field is lit by 1648 thou- 
sand-watt Metalarc lamps from our GTE Sylvania company. 

And the light is so even and natural that color TV cameras 
can operate at night as though they were under a sunny sky. 

It’s so uniform there are almost no shadows or hot spots 
on the field. 


At this point, you could say, "Well, that's fine for the 
Cincinnati Reds, but what does Metalarc lighting do for me?" 

Well, consider what it did for the people of Wichita, 
Kansas, and the kids of Hammonton, New Jersey. 

When Metalarc lamps replaced the old lamps in down- 
town Wichita, they not only lowered the accident rate, but 
saved the local taxpayers some money. 

(Most Sylvania Metalarc lighting costs about a fifth as 





the night game? 


much to operate as equivalent incandescent illumination. 
And Metalarc lamps last about 7Vfe times as long.) 

The people of Hammonton, New Jersey chose Metalarc 
lamps to replace the incandescents in their kids’ Little League 
stadium. And they don't even televise. They just want every- 
one involved to have a better look at what's going on. 

Now, back to our question. The night game is the one on 
the right. (Don’t take a closer look. It won’t help.) 


The Metalarc lamp was developed at our lighting research 
center in Massachusetts. It’s just one of literally thousands 
of types of lighting with the GTE Sylvania name on them. 

Here at General Telephone & Electronics, we believe 
there's no excuse for anybody ever to be left in the dark. 

GEflERAl TELEPMOflE G ELECTRCOTICS 



not the artificial kind.That’swhat give 
Salem a taste that’s never harsh or hot, 
That’s why Salem tastes as ^ ' 
fresh as Springtime. 

It happens every Salem. 


19 mg."tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 71. 
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Some of the horses were taken to the 
starting gate for schooling. We do this as 
part of the training regimen, especially 
early in the year so that the horses will re- 
main calm on racing afternoons. As they 
stand in the gate you pet them and talk 
to them, maybe give them some sugar 
cubes until they quiet down. Straight To 
Paris was the only one to get upset to- 
day. The water dripped off him. Some 
colts become so disenchanted with the 
mechanical barrier that they just refuse 
to leave it. If this happens the horse is use- 
less for racing, which is the one reason 
we take so much care tutoring these 
young animals. 

Feb. 25 — Everything went smoothly 
in my absence. Maybe they don’t need me 
around as much as I think. All the 3-year- 
olds arc eating well and their coats arc 
glossy. One of the surest ways to check on 
a horse’s physical condition is to look in 
his feed tub after a meal. If it’s empty, he's 
feeling fine. Another indication is the 
time it takes him to cat. There are slow 
eaters and fast eaters among horses just 
like there arc among people, but if a horse 
pushes around his mash as if it were a 
cold, dried-up pork chop and has little 
enthusiasm for it. look for trouble. 

Feb. 26— Planned to work KTTM 
with Farewell Party, my stakes-winning 
4-year-old. But decided not to when he 
didn't walk properly. He was favoring his 
right front foot. I had him walk three or 
four rounds of the ring, studying him all 
the while, before deciding to pass up the 
work. He was not putting the hoof down 
plumb every time. He seemed rocky, in- 
stead of being sure of himself. Lameness 
can be a subtle thing. Is he sore or isn’t 
he? I told Tommy McNabo. our black- 
smith. to shoe him with new plates and 
pay particular attention to the ailing foot. 
I also asked the foreman to put Azium 
powder, a muscle relaxant, in his feed for 
the next few days. And feeling that per- 
haps even that wasn't enough. I told John 
Vcitch to use our ultrasonic machine on 
the colt's shoulders. McNabo may have 
found the trouble, a small bruise that he 
cut from the sole of the right front foot. It 
was probably caused by stepping on a 
stone. If all is well I will work him three- 
quarters of a mile tomorrow. 

Feb. 27— The horse walked all right 
and his feet were cold to the touch. Ev- 
ery trainer in his daily examination of his 
horses runs his hands up and down their 
legs. We check for heat or pulliness in the 
knees, ankles, tendons and feel. Worked 


KTTM behind Age of Gold. And again 
the big horse romped. Now I will work 
KTTM from the gate on Wednesday, 
and he'll be ready to run on Friday in 
the Bahamas. 

Feb. 28 — The horse still walks wob- 
bly when he comes out of the stall in the 
morning. I've decided to paint the soles 
of his feet with an old-time remedy, pure 
pine tar and iodine. 

Feb. 29— Each morning I am on edge 
when the horse takes his first few steps. 
He still doesn't walk to suit me. Must de- 
cide tonight whether to work him from 
the barrier tomorrow. I remember once 
having a nice maiden filly here at Hia- 
leah and having her fracture her pelvis 
working from the gate. Thinking of 
things like that tortures trainers. 

March 1 — Slept poorly. Awake on 
and off from 3:30 a.m. Finally got up at 
5:15. Dreaded going to the barn, feeling 
I might find something amiss. Decided 
that if the horse was not perfect I would 
forget the workout and pass up the Ba- 
hamas. But KTTM passed his stem-to- 
stern check. I had put him in the final set 
of the morning. Went down to the club- 
house to watch him break along with 
Head of the River. Felt very jittery as I 
watched them walk in. They broke to- 
gether, but it was no contest. KTTM was 
brilliant: his fractions from the three- 
quarter pole were .105&, .21 5s, .335L 
Jumped the rail onto the track to walk 
home with the colts. Both were puffing 
but neither seemed distressed. Watched 
them cool out every step of the way, while 
answering questions of a couple of 
sportswriters. I didn't mention to them 
my concern earlier in the week. Now it is 
just 48 hours before the race. Have en- 
tered both KTTM and Head of the River. 
Straight To Paris runs in an allowance 
race. My wife and I played a bad but 
quick 1 8 holes of golf in time to return to 
the barn by 4:30 p.m. All the horses had 
eaten their noon and evening meals. 

March 2 — KTTM walking perfectly. 
He's on edge, tried to nip me when I was 
showing him to a Louisville writer. This 
afternoon he will be schooled in the Hi- 
aleah paddock, a precaution to reac- 
quaint him with racing surroundings so 
that he will not become excited while be- 
ing saddled tomorrow. 

March 3 — Upper Case beat Spanish 
Riddle in the Florida Derby yesterday. 
Did not see the race but the time was not 
impressive; they went the last eighth of 
a mile in just better than 14 seconds. 


Good 3-year-olds run quite a bit faster. 

This page of my journal should be 
edged in black. Awoke at 4:15 a.m. and 
after tossing and turning finally got up. 
At the barn well before six. I was ap- 
prehensive about the afternoon as I ) 
KTTM hasn't raced in three months: 
2) he has received the VEE shot since his 
last start, and several trainers claim their 
horses have lost form after receiving the 
injection; 3) Bacza was so sick the oth- 
er day he did not ride and 4) I never 
feel confident before a season debut. For 
that matter. I never feel confident be- 
fore any race. 

Met the boss at the airport and took 
him to the barn as the Bahamas was not 
until the ninth race. Run the Gantlet was 
fractious, shook up by the noise from the 
P.A. system that reverberates through 
the stable area. 

The weather was not the best for race- 
horses — extremely hot and humid. Rain 
threatened. It never actually did rain, but 
I was sure it was going to pour at least 
three or four times. I didn't want to run 
KTTM on anything but a fast racing 
strip. 

The afternoon was a disaster. Straight 
To Paris was a well-beaten fifth. I felt this 
was a very bad omen. Naturally, the colt 
had an excuse (it's rare when a horseman 
can't find one): another entry ridden by 
an inexperienced jockey crowded him 
into the rail. The evidence— white paint 
on his left flank — was right there for Per- 
ry Mason and everyone to see. 

In the walking ring before the Baha- 
mas, KTTM and Head of the River cap- 
tured most of the attention. Both be- 
haved well and I was a bit proud of them. 
Received numerous compliments on 
their condition before the race but would 
rather have had the congratulations af- 
terward. The stake was over almost be- 
fore it began. New Prospect left the gate 
flying, and the others couldn't get close. 
KTTM wound up a soundly beaten 
fourth. Head of the River sixth. Both 
horses came back hot and tired, but nei- 
ther took a misstep as they cooled out. 
Thus they lived to fight again. 

Today was my birthday. I should have 
expected disaster. 

March 4— Arose earlier than usual, 
about 4:30 to check the horses at Hia- 
leah before taking Mr. Mellon to Davie. 
KTTM had a swollen eye (a clod must 
have hit him during the race). Left or- 
ders to bathe it with warm water and a 
weak boric acid solution and have the vet 
continued 
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Different people 
need different 
«. • rackets 

f She climbs off her 

motorbike with an 
FRS® You've 
played against this 
racket before and 
you've wondered: wos 
it really the player who whistled those 
passing shots by you? Or the racket? 

Her FRS has over 200 hand operations 
to give it the right weight and bolonce. 



It is made of three fine woods . . . fiber- 
glass. . .and steel. ..all bonded together 
with the new synthetic. Armadyn, to give 
this beautiful, block FRS maximum 
resiliency matched with maximum control. 

Cosl? Only $66, strung Bow Brand 
Championship Weatherproof lamb gut. 
We moke 26 beautiful Bancrofts, priced 



TTiat's why wc make 26 beautiful Bancrofts 


670cubes- 
no waiting 



33*h x 15*w x 21*d. Free standing or built-in. 
Scotsman’s home icemaker makes up to 
18 pounds of cubes daily. Not ordinary 
cubes, but clear, hard, tasteless "gourmet 
ice”. You’ll have plenty on hand for adult 
beverages, teen soft drinks or to add a 
touch of elegance to a luncheon relish 
tray. This is a whole family appliance, con- 
venient to use, economical to buy and 
operate. Completely automatic— no trays 
to fill or spill. Blends with any decorating 
motif. Write today for full information on 
how a Scotsman home ice cuber makes 
living easier. You’ll be amazed! 

SCOTSMAN. 

ICE MACHINES 
KING-WHY tat THERMOS CG 

505 Front SI., Dept. 21. Albert Lea. Minn. 56007 
World's leading maker at commercial ice machinet 


give him a Butazolidin injection. Bute 
has become a bete-noire on tracks since 
the Dancer's Image scandal, but I think 
its controlled use a good, even necessary, 
thing. [It took the inflammation out of 
KTTM's eye in 24 hours.] I've been giv- 
en Bute myself for ailments but it both- 
ers my stomach. 1 can’t tolerate it. I think 
the same thing may happen with horses, 
so I often give them an equine version of 
Pepto-Bismol along with the shot. 

I raced two horses today, but most of 
my thoughts were on yesterday's deba- 
cle. My conclusions are I ) I will have to 
put the blinkers back on KTTM to keep 
his mind on his business: 2) will pass up 
the Flamingo— too soon after a hard, dis- 
appointing race: 3) won't put much stock 
in the Bahamas as one of the horses that 
linished in front of KTTM was unable 
to get anywhere near him last year: 4) the 
track condition was not the same as it has 
been for all the rest of the winter at Hi- 
aleah. Times were extremely fast. In the 
stake the horses broke the track record 
that had stood for several years. Why 
don't track superintendents stop mon- 
keying with the racing surface trying to 
set records and get big headlines? They 
just break down our best horses; 5) will 
probably run KTTM in the Hibiscus on 
March 22. But I could start him before 
that if the racing secretary puls on an al- 
lowance race for which he is eligible. 

March 5 — I'm worn out — nothing in 
the barn pleased me this morning. Noth- 
ing to complain about really, but on the 
other hand nothing to enthuse about ei- 
ther. When horses run well, even the 
worst animal in the barn has some ap- 
peal, but now the reverse is true. The 
weather remains hot and humid. More 
thunderstorms this afternoon, another 
olT track for Monday. Trainers are like 
farmers — weather is a prime concern. I 
don't like to run horses on a sloppy 
or muddy surface; if something is going 
to happen to a horse it usually happens 
on an off track. 

March 6 — KTTM went back to gal- 
loping this morning. It’s the custom in 
my stable to give a horse who races two 
days walking after a start. At one time I 
gave them a day off, but they do even bet- 
ter with a couple of days rest. Also I usu- 
ally have the vet give them a large dose 
of B-12 and iron two days after their 
races. This acts as a pick-me-up. 

I put blinkers on Straight To Paris for 
the first time this morning as I think he 
held out on me in his race Friday. Blink- 
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ers keep a horse’s mind on his business, 
and while 2-year-old colts will give 
you all they can, horses when they be- 
come older often learn that they can 
gel by with half or three-quarter efforts — 
the blinkers overcome this attitude. 

March 7 — The horse is beginning to 
look himself again. I thought he was 
peaked on Saturday and Sunday but in 
today's gallop he wanted to run. Am not 
particularly keen on running him in the 
Hibiscus against Riva Ridge, but, if there 
isn’t an allowance race for him before the 
Everglades Stakes on April I, will have 
to run him. I don't feel quite as bad about 
his fourth-place finish in the Bahamas 
now that I remember Arts and Letters 
finished third or fourth in his winter de- 
but as a 3-year-old. 

March 8— Am running my supermai- 
den, Age of Gold, tomorrow'. He has 
trained superbly, and I'll be disappointed 
if he doesn't dazzle. Of course he may be 
just a morning glory. /.<»., a horse that 
breaks speed records in workouts but has 
no heart for races. Thankfully this sort 
of horse isn't too common. 

March 9 — KTTM will breeze in the 
morning as the racing secretary has 
scheduled an allowance race on Monday 
for which he is eligible. It is for non- 
winners of four races other than maid- 
en or claiming, seven-eighths of a mile. 

Age of Gold didn't win after all that 
advance billing. Finished second and re- 
fused to run up against the hail of dirt. I 
try all my horses one behind the other in 
the mornings to teach them to take the 
clods but many back up in the afternoon, 
perhaps because in a race there are more 
horses and more dirt. Most good ani- 
mals — Arts and Letters and Fort Marcy, 
for example — just grittily forge ahead. 

March 10 — KTTM was brilliant. He 
and Head of the River were on the track 
by 6:30 a.m., and, while I waited for 
them to breeze, I timed Riva Ridge 
three-quarters. Laurin had his jockey, 
Ron Turcolte, on the horse and we all 
caught him in 1:11 with Turcottc riding 
hard. Head of the River went five-eighths 
in .58 while KTTM, wearing blinkers, 
merely aired in .57 4 s. Norman was 
annoyed that I held them up as they ap- 
proached the finish as he wanted KTTM 
to run by Head of the River. This was 
just what I didn't want as I am still 
high on Head of the River and don't 
want him discouraged. If we go to Ken- 
tucky we'll take Head of the River and 
Straight To Paris along as workmates, 

continued 
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Somebody once said, “If 
the perfect martini is ever 
created, it won’t be a martini!’ 

Until now, two things 
stood between the martini and 
perfection. Gin and vermouth. 
Substitute Smirnoff for gin 
and you’re halfway home. But 
what can you substitute for 
vermouth? We haven’t found it 
yet, but we’ve come close 
with peppermint schnapps. 
(Honest!) It gives a martini a 
chilly freshness so brisk it’s 
almost startling. 

You might consider having 
one or two sometime. Like 
when you’re describing the 
ups and downs of your day to 
someone who loves you. Mean 
while well keep looking for 
something even more perfect. 


gmimoff 

leaves you breathless' 





VaraflameMKH 

. . . a new concept in fine butane lighters 
in seven exciting new styles 

• fuels in seconds 

• lights for months 

• fingertip adjustable flame 


LAOYLITE MKH 
Bright Black Shell, Hand 
Engraved “Owl"... $22. 50 


(A) tITEGARD MKH Gold Plate. Gunmetal $16.50. (B) ADONIS MKII Gold Plate $19.95. 
(C) STARFIRE MKH Gold Plate. Green Florentine $19.95. (D) PREMIER MKH Chrome 
Plale. Tortoise Enamel $19.95. (E) WHIRLWIND MKH Gold-Tone $17.50. (F) PETITE 
MKH Gold Plate. Hand Engraved $19.95. 

Ronson Corp., Woodbridge. N.J., U.SA All prices shown are suggested retail. 
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with the off chance that either could run 
in the Blue Grass and/or the Derby. 

March 12 — KTTM’s allowance race 
didn't draw enough entries (only five) so 
was canceled. But the racing secretary 
has put the same race back on Wednes- 
day's card, and there is also a six-furlong 
race that day which is wide open — by that 
I mean the conditions arc so loose that 
even Riva Ridge is eligible! 

Went to Davie. KTTM’s half brother 
breezed behind two other colts. His ac- 
tion is becoming more fluid, which is en- 
couraging. He seemed an ungainly oaf at 
the beginning. 

Received disastrous news from Ken- 
tucky. Our foal by Arts and Letters out 
of Green Glade, a major stakes winner, 
died a few hours after arriving from Vir- 
ginia. Indications are that the young colt 
had an abscess in his navel that went un- 
detected. causing death. When he was 
foaled just three weeks before, I was told 
he was as fine a colt as had ever been born 
on the farm. Mr. Mellon took the news 
remarkably well. 

March 13 — I hear that the allowance 
race for KTTM on Wednesday will go 
with 12 entries. Will let the colt blow out 
tomorrow. Before a race — usually the 
day before — many horses are given 
sprints to clear their heads. Spent most 
of the day trying to locate Baeza's agent, 
finally finding him in Maryland in the late 
afternoon. The jockey will fly in from 
California Tuesday night. 

March 14 — Sunny and beautiful, 
mainly because all the horses breezed ac- 
cording to plan. KTTM went three- 
eighths in .36 H. Was concerned lest he go 
too fast and leave tomorrow's race on the 
track. I don’t like to work a horse the day 
before a race because it excites them too 
much, though it's sometimes necessary. 

March 15 — It excites me, too. Arose 
half an hour early. Couldn't sleep. Think 
the race could be tough as there are some 
sprinters entered that can really scat. 

The race was a fiasco. KTTM ap- 
peared to be left at the post and trailed 
the whole field by many lengths. My first 
thought was that he had broken down. 
But he pulled up O.K. Another trainer 
yelled down the clubhouse at me that it 
was his right hind leg. 1 thought perhaps 
he had thrown his stifle out of joint leav- 
ing the gate. Ran to the track and fol- 
lowed him back to the barn. Noticed that 
he hesitated to put weight on his right 
hind leg and foot, indicating a stifle or 
foot injury. Sent one of the men after the 


vet. Dr. Joseph Burch (no relation), and 
let John Veitch saddle Farewell Party for 
the Royal Palm Handicap while 1 
watched KTTM cool out. He would take 
two or three normal steps, then try to rest 
the right hind leg. The stake was due to 
start and I had to leave. On my way back 
to the stand I met Baeza. He said KTTM 
had been uneasy in the gate and he had 
asked for an assistant starter to stand by 
the horse's head, but the starter felt the 
horse was behaving all right. When the 
colt broke, instead of going straight 
away, he veered to the right, hit hard into 
another colt and nearly went down. 

Farewell Party won (at 18 to 1). I ac- 
cepted the trophy and hastened back to 
the barn. When I arrived, I found the men 
rubbing the coll dry with handfuls of 
straw as he was by now too sore to walk 
on the leg. One of Dr. Burch’s assistants 
showed up. He said he didn't think it was 
a bone injury, but the colt probably had 
received a deep bruise in the area around 
the patella. He gave KTTM a massive 
dose of Butazolidin and a tranquilizer. At 
8:30 p.m. the horse was still in distress, 
so he received a stronger tranquilizer. 
None for the trainer. 

March 16— Arrived at the barn about 
5:45 a.m. expecting the worst. But the 
foreman reported KTTM much im- 
proved. His stifle and hock were swollen. 
Dr. Burch examined him — he called the 
injury a massive bruise, no broken bones 
and apparently no tendon involvement. 
The clot would gradually move down the 
leg and dissolve into the bloodstream. 
Burch recommended the horse be kept in 
his stall for the next couple of days. 

Time should take care of the injury, 
but now there is not enough time to do 
that and make it to Louisville, too. 

March 24 — The colt went to the track 
for the first time since his injury. We trot- 
ted him about a mile in a chute. He is 
bright and sassy and the filling has local- 
ized just above his foot. The healing is 
continuing at a rapid rate. I may even be 
able to run him by the first week in May. 
But not in the Kentucky Derby. 

Now let’s say that Key to the Mint is 
my Belmont Stakes prospect. 

April 1 — Stop the presses! Head of 
the River, substituting for KTTM, won 
the Everglades, beating Riva Ridge. The 
track was a bog. which is how HOTR 
likes it best. 

Do you suppose it could rain good for- 
tune, after all, at Churchill Downs on 
May 6? sno 
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Thousands of birds in the hand may soon mean none in the bush, 

for at its present rate of decimation this native of the southern 
islands will become— like the passenger— a dead pigeon 

by VIRGINIA KRAFT 
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BLACK FUTURE 
FOR THE 
WHITE-CROWN 

I f pigeons were as big as polar bears or as glamorous 
as leopards, there would be considerable growling 
among the watchdogs of the world's wildlife over the slaugh- 
ter of the white-crowned pigeon. But the plight of Co- 
lumhci U'ucocephaki has failed to arouse even a sympa- 
thetic sniff from those who should be concerned about its 
extinction. And unless drastic action is taken, extinction 
looms as a certainty. 

The signals are classic: the bird's nesting, breeding 
and feeding grounds are disappearing al an alarming 
rate, while widespread and indiscriminate killing continues 
unchecked. That such signals have not served as red 
alerts in this era of conservation awareness, if not to 
ornithologists certainly to sportsmen, is as mystifying as 
some of the bird's habits. 

No one seems really sure of where and how the white- 
crowned pigeon spends its winters. To date there has never 
been a full-scale scientific study of the bird's life, and the 
few scientists who have made private studies over the 
years are the first to admit that knowledge of the species 
is woefully inadequate. A handsome creature, the white- 
crowned pigeon has a snowy headdress, iridescent bronze- 
green neck feathers, crimson feet and maroon accents on 
otherwise gray plumage. It is considerably larger than the 
white-wing and mourning doves, measuring 13 to 14 inch- 
es in length and neighing between seven and eight ounces. 
Its flesh, all dark meat, is sweet-flavored and tender — fac- 
tors which have enhanced its place on the dinner table at 
the expense of its longevity. 

A bird of the southern islands, the while-crown once 
ranged in vast flocks from the Bahamas and the Florida 
Keys south to the Lesser Antilles, and throughout the 
West Indies to Mexico and Central America. Today its 
numbers are drastically reduced and, while it still occurs 
on many of the islands, the only breeding populations of 
any significance that remain are in the Dominican Re- 
public, the Florida Keys, the Bahamas and possibly Cuba. 
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WHITE-CROWN continu'd 


Ornithologist C. J. Maynard, in his 
The Birds of Eastern North America 
(1896), described a nesting colony of 
white-crowned pigeons typical of the Ba- 
hamas at the end of the last century: 

“One of the most remarkable sights 
that I ever witnessed as regards num- 
bers of birds’ nests was on one of 
the Washerwomen Keys off the South 
shore of Andros. These are small, 
rocky islets, lying on the barrier reef, 
and are some 25 feet high. On one 
of these little keys, w hich did not con- 
tain over an acre of land, there were 
at least 10,000 nests of the white- 
headed pigeon. The rocks were most- 
ly covered with a scanty growth of 
low bushes and with a more luxu- 
riant growth of cacti, and upon both 
plants and bushes the birds had placed 
their nests, and some were upon el- 
evated portions of rock, while a few 
were placed upon the naked ground. 
So completely covered was the south- 
ern and northern portion of the key 
that the nests were nowhere over two 
feet apart, and often nearer together 
than that.” 

Other noted ornithologists of the past, 
including J. J. Audubon. Dr. Henry 
Bryant and P. H. Gosse, all reported 
observing similar vast breeding colonies 


in which nests were built on the tops 
of prickly pears, on the branches of 
the royal palm, on the upper shoots of 
mangroves and often on clumps of 
brush growing in the shallows where 
the nests hung down almost touching 
the water. 

All look note of the bird's proclivity 
for nesting on remote keys, in dense con- 
cealing brush, factors which have prob- 
ably contributed to its surviving this 
Jong. The bird's basically shy, suspicious 
nature has doubtless also contributed, 
but other characteristics have worked 
against it. 

To understand these, it is necessary 
to review what is known of the white- 
crown's breeding pattern. The bird prin- 
cipally breeds in summer but may ar- 
rive at the nesting grounds as early as 
April and remain as late as October. 
The time it spends on the nesting grounds 
probably depends more upon weather 
and food conditions than upon the cal- 
endar. The number of hatches in a sin- 
gle season also seems dependent upon 
weather and food, and may be as few 
as one or as many as four. 

Unlike gallinaceous birds such as the 
pheasant, turkey and grouse, which pro- 
duce clutches of several eggs, the white- 
crowned pigeon rarely if ever produces 
more than two. Studies made by Al- 


exander Sprunt, director of research of 
the National Audubon Society, and 
probably the best-informed authority on 
the species today, indicate that from 
those eggs a breeding pair produces only 
about two young a year. Compared with 
the reproduction of quail, for example, 
pigeon reproduction is low. 

’The incubation period lasts 13 days, 
during which both parents share the re- 
sponsibility of tending the eggs. Where 
gallinaceous birds are fully developed 
at birth and generally able to follow 
their mothers soon after they hatch, the 
newborn squab is quite helpless. It of- 
ten remains in the nest for as long as a 
month after birth, depending entirely 
upon its parents for food. Both male 
and female share the feeding chores, 
each producing in its crop a curdlike 
substance called pigeon's milk to feed 
the young. 

It is during the breeding period, 
and particularly when the w hite-crowned 
pigeon has young, that it is most vul- 
nerable. Normally it feeds in early morn- 
ing and late afternoon, often (lying 15 
to 20 miles from the nesting site to a 
source of food and fresh water. Just 
as it needs lowland swamps and man- 
groves for its nesting site, the while- 
crowned pigeon needs hardwood forests 
for its food. An arboreal rather than 
a ground feeder, it depends upon the 
fruits and leaves of such trees as the 
sweetwood, breadnut, burnwood, fig, 
pimento and palm. 

With no llcdglings to feed, the white- 
crown flics in wild, erratic patterns at 
very high speeds, offering a target that 
is a challenge to even the best wing shots. 
But when there arc young in the nest, it 
seems to have little time for such an- 
tics. Then the bird's flight, although still 
fast, is direct and determined, its sole 
purpose to get to food and get back to 
the nest as quickly as possible. Usually 
it adopts a specific path and follows 
it as if on a radar beam, ignoring any 
and all threats from below. Sometimes it 
flies so low over water that it appears 
to be skimming the surface, and over 
land it barely clears trees. At these times 
the bird seems bent on suicide. 

There is no way to estimate the hun- 
dreds of thousands of white-crowned 
pigeons that have been killed by guns 
stationed out in the open without ben- 
efit of cover or blind, directly in one of 
these feeding flight paths. Hundreds of 
thousands more have been shot from 
eonrtnurd 
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WHITE-CROWN continued 


boals anchored just off one of the breed- 
ing islands, only yards from the nesting 
grounds. Countless others have been 
killed on the feeding grounds as their 
Kamikaze flight led them straight to the 
guns of shooters waiting among the trees. 
Most victims of such slaughter leave un- 
hatchcd eggs or young squabs to die of 
starvation in their nests. 

The white-crown slaughter is nothing 
new. Maynard took note of it nearly 
100 years ago: 

“Sportsmen from Nassau had been 
in the habit of visiting Green Key 
and shooting the breeding pigeons 
as they flew from their nests to cross 
to Andros Island, some 15 miles dis- 
tant. where they are said to go daily 
for food and water. Many of the nests 
of the previous season which I had 
examined on Green Key contained 
broken eggs that contained the re- 
mains of half-formed young, and in 
some of the nests were the skeletons 
of newly hatched young; the parents 
of both eggs and young had doubt- 
less been killed as they left the nests. 
This sight was a most piteous appeal 
to humanity. I was informed by one 
of my boatmen, who had accompa- 
nied hunting parties to the key, that 
so great was the slaughter of pigeons 
that many more were killed than were 
needed, and that he had frequently 
seen hundreds of birds buried in the 
sand of the beach near where they 
were shot." 

Nor were shotgunners the only vil- 
lains Maynard cited. Referring again to 
the Washerwomen Keys, he wrote: 

"My boatman informed me that this 
rookery was occupied by many thou- 
sand birds during the past year, and 
that the spongers were accustomed 
to visit the place at night and cap- 
ture the sitting birds. This statement 
was confirmed by the remains of 
torches which were scattered about 
the island." 

Other accounts — from Cuba, from the 
Bahamas, from the Dominican Repub- 
lic- tell of organised beats in which 
natives moved systematically through 
breeding grounds, shaking bushes and 
trees until the squabs fell from their nests 
to the ground, where they where gathered 
by the thousands in bushel baskets to 
be used as pig feed. 

It would be comforting to think that 


such outrages belonged only to the past, 
but the slaughter continues— the white- 
crowned pigeon is still being shot dur- 
ing its breeding season. Thousands of 
unhatched eggs and helpless squabs are 
still being left in nests with no hope of 
survival. Vast piles of dead birds are 
still rotting and decaying where they have 
been abandoned, victims of irresponsible 
hunters. And there is no indication that 
any of it will end until the last white- 
crowned pigeon has been eliminated. 

Last season a number of hotels in the 
Bahamas had stepped up campaigns in 
Florida and other Southern states, ad- 
vertising pigeon shoots with daily bag 
limits of 50 birds and possession limits 
of 200. 

“I am really concerned about the set- 
up there," says U.S. Game Management 
Agent Rudolph Switzer of Miami. "It's 
a cheap flight from here to the islands 
and you can mount a lot of hunting pres- 
sure advertising limits like that. What 
they didn't advertise is that U.S. regu- 
lations prohibit bringing in more than 
10 birds in one calendar week. That 
means a lot of people are going to shoot 
birds and let them lay. It’s a completely 
unrealistic waste of a fine natural re- 
source." 

Some people try smuggling birds in, 
but dead pigeons are more difficult to 
hide than pot. The most common at- 
tempts to bring birds in illegally are by 
private yacht, but Switzer and the U.S. 
Customs staff have become old hands 
at ferreting out foreign feathers. Switzer 
has seized as many as 500 white-crowns 
from a single yachtsman. 

Illegal birds have also been flown in. 
A few years ago some 150 Floridians 
chartered two planes for a w eekend shoot 
and returned with 1,000 pounds of pi- 
geons. The more than 2,500 birds had 
neither been plucked nor gutted and 
many were already spoiled when the De- 
partment of Agriculture, alerted by the 
odor, confiscated the lot. 

Until recently there were no bag lim- 
its at all on shooting white-crowned pi- 
geons in the Dominican Republic, which 
regularly attracts shooters during the 
breeding season from Puerto Rico, Mar- 
tinique. Jamaica, Florida and as far aw ay 
as New York and Texas. Individuals 
have been known to take as many as 
2.000 birds on a weekend. The new lim- 
it of 100 birds a day is not likely to do 
much for the pigeon population, since 
there are no game-law enforcement 
continued 
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agents— or an effective game depart- 
ment — in the Dominican Republic and 
no one has been known to be arrested 
there for violating a game law. 

The Dominican Republic is of major 
importance since it harbors the pigeon's 
single largest breeding grounds. Accurate 
population counts do not exist but ed- 
ucated estimates indicate that the other 
three major colonies — in the Bahamas, 
the Florida Bay area of the Keys, and 
the Lower Keys — number less than 
10.000 birds each. Estimates of white- 
crowns remaining in Cuba are even more 
pessimistic since virtually all the bird's 
feeding grounds were wiped out after 
the revolution. Thus the population in 
the Dominican Republic, which may be 
as high as 300.000 birds, is by far the 
most viable. 

The breeding area is centered on 
Saona Island. 40 square miles of un- 
inhabited mangrove swamp lying just 
off the southeastern tip of Hispaniola, 
22 nautical miles from the town of La 
Romana. The birds fly north from 
Saona across the Catuan Strait and 
Catalinita Bay to the Dominican main- 
land, then inland as far as a mile to 
feed on the soft red elliptic fruit of the 
parrakeet tree, a plant indigenous to the 
West Indies. 

As recently as 15 years ago the feed- 
ing grounds extended from a point 
about 10 miles west of La Romana 
along 60 miles of coastline to Cabo En- 
gaho to the east. But much of that 
land has now been converted to sug- 
arcane and grazing grasses, and what 
remains of this once richest of all white- 
crown feeding areas is less than 20 
square miles between Punta Palniilla 
and Caleta Guaniibano. 

Raul Villaverde, an executive of Gulf 
' Western, the conglomerate that vir- 
tually owns La Romana and most of 
the surrounding countryside, fears the 
bird cannot survive the guns. A season 
ago he conducted an informal survey of 
the bird's situation on Saona. His con- 
clusions were grim. 

On one Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Villaverde covered about 10 miles of 
coastline between Las Palmillas and 
Los Orejanos. He recorded over 7.500 
pigeons killed by 45 shooters. The fig- 
ure might have been higher except 
that on Friday only seven of the shoot- 
ers turned out, making that day’s bag 
a paltry 580 birds. 

"This was a typical weekend harvest," 
continued 
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Villaverde said. "It was estimated that 
last year’s kill exceeded 100,000 birds, 
and it is my opinion that this estimate 
is on the low side. 

"An average shot can expect to re- 
trieve birds from 30 e j to 60% of his 
shells," he explained. "Let's imagine he 
averages an ’excellent’ 50' , score on 100 
rounds. The other 50 rounds that did 
not down birds probably crippled 25 that 
will fly olf and die, making a total kill 
of 75. Of these 75 birds. 50' , would be 
females with two chicks in the nest. This 
brings the death toll to a total of around 
150 birds.” Of the pigeons Villaverde 
inspected, 60' , of the females were car- 
rying eggs and 90' 1 , of all the birds were 
in full plumage, confirming that they 
were in the middle of a hatch. 

The parallels between the factors that 
doomed the passenger pigeon and those 
that now menace the white-crowned pi- 
geon are all too obvious. Were it also a 
bird of the mainland, as was the pas- 
senger pigeon, the white-crown would 
doubtless have succumbed long ago. The 
remoteness of its range and its general 
inaccessibility have bought it time, but 
now that time is running out. The jet 
has made even the bird's most distant 
haunts no farther away than a weekend 
hop and, where once a privileged few 
partook of the slaughter, it is now open 
to all. 

Just as the destruction of the forests 
which supplied its principal food and 
nesting places helped also to destroy the 
passenger pigeon, the destruction of spe- 
cialized breeding and feeding places is 
helping to destroy the white-crown. All 
over the West Indies, once-greal stands 
of fruit and hardwood trees are being 
replaced by sugarcane and subdivisions. 

Industry is doing its bit. On St. 
Croix in the Virgin Islands. Crausc La- 
goon was a major white-crown breeding 
area only 10 years ago. Then, in 1962, 
Harvey Aluminum, Inc. moved its bull- 
dozers in, tearing up the lagoon, de- 
stroying the mangroves and driving the 
white-crown out. Today not a single bird 
remains. 

Until recently, rumors of Japanese ne- 
gotiations to develop Saona Island raised 
fears that it might suffer the same fate 
as Crause Lagoon. A Puerto Rico con- 
tractor, Ventura Barnes, who has been 
studying the birds for two decades, was 
so alarmed at what he believed would 
result in their certain extinction that he 
mounted a campaign to prevent devel- 

continned 
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WHITE-CROWN continued 

opment of the island. Signing as many 
as 20 different names, he inundated ev- 
eryone from Gulf-f Western top brass 
to President Balagucr and his cabinet 
with impassioned letters imploring them 
to save Saona for the pigeons. As of 
this date it has been saved, but no one 
knows for how long. 

On the Florida Keys, where all shoot- 
ing is prohibited, the white-crown is safe 
from guns but its habitat is under fire. 
I lere its principal food is the poisonwood 
which produces a berry delectable to pi- 
geons and a rash despicable to people. 
The result is that as more and more de- 
velopment moves in. the poisonwood is 
being wiped out. 

“It seems that every time I drive 
up a road these days," says Alexander 
Sprunt, "another field has been bull- 
dozed for a trailer park or a shopping 
center. The native tree cover is dis- 
appearing everywhere. With its food 
basically threatened, the white-crowned 
pigeon's long-run existence has to be 
threatened." 

And so. as man records his extraor- 
dinary technological achievements in this 
second half of the 20th century, it seems 
he will also be forced to record the elim- 
ination from this earth of one more spe- 
cies of wildlife. 

This need not be. The white-crowned 
pigeon conltl be saved, but to do so would 
require unprecedented effort and coop- 
eration among all the countries where 
the bird remains. All shooting must be 
prohibited during the entire nesting, 
breeding and hatching season. All oth- 
er shooting must be suspended indef- 
initely until a broad-scale scientific study 
of the bird throughout its range de- 
termines how many, if any, can safely 
be shot — where, at what time of year, 
and for how' long. The resultant laws 
must be scrupulously enforced in all 
countries and heavy fines levied for 
their violation. Existing nesting and 
feeding grounds must be guaranteed 
permanent protection. Additional new 
ones must be established and cultivated. 
Possible new food sources must be ex- 
plored. More must be learned of the 
bird's migratory habits — how far it 
travels, where it winters, on what it 
feeds. The shooting and nonshooting 
public must be alerted to the pigeon's 
plight and united in efforts to prevent 
its extinction. 

The white-crowned pigeon could be 
saved. The question is, will it? end 
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Earl Muntz made his first fortune 
putting people on four wheels. Now 
he is trying for another by putting 
them on two by EDWIN SHRAKE 
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C ould this be the famous Madman 
Muntz? This balding little fellow 
in the gold-rimmed glasses, gazing mo- 
rosely through a plate-glass window at 
the autumn gloom and the cranes and 
bulldozers tearing concrete out of Se- 
pulveda Boulevard in Van Nuys, Calif.? 
He folds a leg to sit on a white shoe at 
his desk: he scratches; he glumly lights 
another Marlboro. Out in the street, past 
the big sign that says muniz motor 
mansions, the traffic is blocked into a 
creeping mess. “They're killing me with 
this construction work, killing me." he 
says, spinning his gold lighter. "Much 
more of this, we could be giving our 
stulT away and not enough people could 
reach us to carry it all out." His lament 
was seasonal: by spring, when his mar- 
ket hit its peak, the cranes and bull- 
dozers would be gone and prospective 
buyers would once more flow unvexed 
along Sepulveda and into his parking 
lot. But now he fumed. On the wall be- 
hind the Madman’s desk were some of 
the slogans that helped to make him fa- 
mous 25 years ago, just after World War 
II, when autos were scarce and Muntz 
was one of the country's biggest used- 
car dealers, you tw> can at a 

WEALTHY PEDESTRIAN — SELL YOUR CAR 


TO MUNTZ. And MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 

agree: walking is good tor you! sell 
your car to Muniz. Beside a slogan 
that says. / buy 'em Retail-sell' 'em whole- 
sale MORE FUN THAT WAY! WAS the old 
Madman logo, a little figure wearing a 
Napoleon hat, with scissors and a chain 
of paper cutouts. In those days he used 
to hire airplanes to fly over Los An- 
geles and other cities spelling out his 
name in the sky. But he hasn't done 
that in a while now. "With this smog," 
he says, "who can sec the sky?" 

What Madman Muntz has been able 
to do better than almost any of his peers 
during the last 25 years — smog or no 
smog — is spot a trend. After cars he 
leaped onto television sets, then to au- 
tomobile tape players. In each case he 
caught the tide just right and made a 
lot of money by riding it. Unfortunately, 
he has not always showed the same acu- 
men about knowing when to bail out. 
The result has been predictable: each of 
his fortunes was seriously eroded be- 
cause he stayed with a good thing until 
it turned sour— and beyond. 

Now he thinks he sees another wave 
rolling in- sports motorcycling and he 
is paddling for all his worth to catch 
and ride it. No question, lightweight 
sport cycles, as they are called, arc to 
the Southern Californian what snowmo- 
biles are to the Minnesota winter sports- 
man. It is now difficult to climb high 
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enough or walk far enough into the 
mountains and deserts around L.A. and 
San Diego to escape these noisy intrud- 
ers. They are the final noxious link be- 
tween modern man and the wilderness. 
Beyond everything, they arc ubiquitous. 
That, at least, is the way Madman Muntz 
sees it, and he hopes — if the L.A. street 
maintenance people will let him — to 
make fortune No. 4 olT that vision by 
marketing his own line of motor homes 
and Japanese motorcycles in that old, 
campy, surefire way. 

After his period of glory as a used- 
car dealer Muntz became the nation’s 
largest individual ncw-car dealer, selling 
Kaisers and Frazers, brands of automo- 
biles that have now disappeared and that 
Muntz says were pretty sorry to begin 
with. As an auto salesman on a grand 
scale, Muntz stuck to definite devices, 
llis auto showrooms were open from 7 
a.m. until 9 p.m. seven days a week. He 
insisted that his salesmen be dressed in 
the Madman's idea of a sporty image, 
with their shoes shined and a crease in 
their trousers but none in their shirt- 
sleeves. (“A creased shirtsleeve might 
have been O.K. in New York in those 
days," says Muntz, “but in California 
it was not hep.’’) The salesman would 
greet the prospect at the door and swift- 
ly deliver him to the turnover man, whose 
job was to get the name on the con- 
tract. Muntz says the best turnover man 
he ever knew was his old friend Don 
Adams (not the comedian), who in one 
year wrote 5,500 deals. A salesman re- 
ceived only S8 to SIO per car sold, but 
a salesman who didn't earn SI, 000 per 
month knew he was in trouble. At the 
end of each month the two lowest-rank- 
ing salesmen for that period were au- 
tomatically fired. 

Muntz was still running around with 
movie stars then and going to nightclubs, 
and his name was used on the air by 
his friend Bob Hope as a household gag, 
as immediately identifiable in its time 
as, say, Ringo Starr or Knutc Rockne 
in theirs. When the Kaiser-Frazcr dis- 
tributorship bubbled out of sight into a 
bog of disagreements between Muntz 
and Henry Kaiser, the Madman was 
ready to begin selling America what was 
already, in 1948, becoming one of its ob- 
sessions — television. 

In 1947 Earl Muntz had grossed S72 
million in the auto business and had 
begun raising money for his TV ven- 
ture from such investors as Hope and 


Bert Lahr. He started manufacturing his 
own TV sets, taking parts from other 
manufacturers and putting them together 
in a method designed by Muntz man 
Rex Wilson. Muntz calls it a "revo- 
lutionary simplification" of the TV set. 
For the first time that clumsy box in 
the living room did not look like the in- 
strument panel of a twin-engine plane. 
There were only three knobs on the 
Muntz set — one for channel selection, 
one for volume and one for picture con- 
trol. Prices were sensational for the 
time— S199.50 for a 10-inch screen up 
to S299.50 for a 12-inch consolettc. 

Muntz poured money into advertising 
with jingles ("There’s something about 
a Muntz TV” and "Cheer, cheer for 
old Muntz TV’’ and his musical trade- 
mark, the ditty "M-U-N-T-Z, that’s 
Muntz” to the tune of Strauss’ Artist's 
Life waltz) and commercial messages 
that promised a Muntz salesman at your 
house to demonstrate a set within an 
hour of your phone call. Before long 
Muntz was making and selling 50.000 
sets per month. By 1954, in fact, Muntz 
TV was such a flourishing, expanding 
business that Muntz went bankrupt. 

“The trouble with being a big dealer 
is you can get killed fast," Muntz, 57, 
says as he lights another Marlboro and 
peers out the window at the syrup flow 
of traffic in front of Muntz Motor Man- 
sions. "You get this momentum going, 
all these commitments. Two or three bad 
weeks, you're burned. Muntz TV was 
doing S55 million per year. Then in 1953 
General SarnofT of RCA said everybody 
would have color TV by the end of the 
year. Our volume immediately dropped 
in half. When he opened his mouth, we 
were devastated." 

Muntz TV was reorganized and the 
Madman sold out his stock for 75c a 
share, down from S6. He began looking 
around for something new and hot. In 
the early 1960s he decided the blooming 
field would be stereo tapes and tape play- 
ers for automobiles. Muntz helped to 
develop — some say he invented — the 
four-track stereo tape cartridge. Muntz 
Autostcrco built the first 18,000 cartridge 
players in a plant in California and then 
found a Japanese manufacturer and be- 
gan importing 600,000 players a year 
under the name Muntz Stereo-Pak. 
Muntz organized dealerships and signed 
contracts with record companies to get 
music for his tape library. 

"With Capitol we had a guarantee to 


pay them S2.3 million over three years,” 
he says. "The Beatles were 20' ; of Cap- 
itol’s business and a good part of ours. 
If the Beatles had a big album, we made 
money. If they had a cold year, we got 
hurt. One year when they were in a slump 
we lost S300.000. But I was producing 
30.000 cartridges every day. I had no 
competition until about 1969 when ev- 
erybody and his uncles and cousins 
jumped in. They started fighting and bid- 
ding and drove talent costs up so high no- 
body could do well.” 

Besides the competition, tw o other fac- 
tors finally forced Muntz out of stereo 
tape. One was the development of the 
eight-track tape cartridge by Bill Lear. 
"I fought the eight-track concept, but 
Bill Lear got in there and convinced peo- 
ple. He won, but I still say the four- 
track is belter." Another factor was the 
rising number of music bootleggers. 

“Bootleggers are doing over 50' , of 
the business in tape cartridges,” Muntz 
says. “They save at least SI. 25 in roy- 
alties on each cartridge. Many of the 
tapes you sec in any auto stereo player 
are phony labels, bootlegged. Very few 
four-track tape cartridges are produced 
legally any more." In 1970 Muntz sold 
his Stereo-Pak outfit and once again pon- 
dered what it was America might need 
that Madman Muntz could offer. 

He considered and rejected video tape 
cartridges, and w hen nothing else caught 
his interest sufficiently, the Madman de- 
cided to hang up his Napoleon hat, pull 
down his billboards, surrender his ta- 
bles at nightclubs and retaurants that 
were folding faster than he was and do 
something he had never thought he 
would do. He decided to retire. 

Muntz had begun his working life as 
an installer of car radios in Elgin, III. 
At the age of 20 he rented a used-car 
lot for S5 per month, bought 27 au- 
tomobiles for S330 and was in business, 
although his mother had to countersign 
his deals for another year. One of his 
first successes was selling a 1927 Whip- 
pet for SI 5. He sold the same Chrysler 
five times to people who couldn't make 
the payments. During the Depression 
of the 1930s, junk dealers were turning 
large profits in the car business by sell- 
ing tires, parts and scrap metal, but 
Muntz kept at the occupation of selling 
cars that would run, and by the time he 
was 21 he had his own Chrysler deal- 
ership. Moving to the West Coast with 
his crack salesman Don Adams, Muntz 
continued 
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worked with organizer Ed Latlncr and 
advertising man Mike Shore. They in- 
vented the little logo figure, without Na- 
poleon hat, with the slogan no sex, 

NO TRICKS, NO HIGH 1'RESSIIRE, but it 

was not until a radio ad said, “See this 
automotive madman immediately” that 
“Madman” Muntz was born. 

Other than his merchandising interests 
and his fondness for tinkering with elec- 
trical gadgets, Muntz had also been in- 
volved in auto racing during the 1930s, 
owning three midget racers. Being re- 
tired at last, he now saw himself sliding 
slowly into a funk of boredom. “For 
three months I climbed the walls," he 
says. He continued asking himself. What 
Does America Want from Madman 
Muntz? Muntz figured he would go on 
the road for a while to air out his mind. 
He borrowed a motor home— one of 
those self-propelled bedroom-kitchens — 
from a friend, actor Wendell Niles, and 
drove through Northern California and 
out to Yosemite. On the road Muntz re- 
alized he had found the answer. What 
America wanted was what Muntz was 
riding around in. 

“1 fell in love with that motor home,” 
he says. “It was better to have, cheaper 
and more fun, than a boat or a plane, 
both of which I'd owned. And I saw so 
many motor homes on the road, I knew 
there would soon be a lot more.” 

Typically, Muntz drove back and 
bought 76 motor homes of his own. He 
located a spot on Sepulveda, before the 
street began being overhauled, and 
opened Muntz Motor Mansions. Very 
quickly Madman Muntz discovered he 
had not, after all, found the answer, 
though he was at the first step. The an- 
swer to What America Really Wanted 
was not motor homes but motorcycles. 

The way Muntz learned the true an- 
swer was that when people came in to 
lease his motor homes a great many of 
them asked for racks to be installed on 
the back so they could carry along their 
bikes. If there were so many who want- 
ed to carry bikes aboard motor homes, 
the Madman reasoned, how many more 
must there be who had just as soon take 
the bikes without bothering with the mo- 
tor homes? Enough, he figured, for him 
to fade out of the motor home business 
and to buy 535 motorcycles to rent. 

It is obvious to anyone who has tak- 
en a look around America that there is 
indeed already a bike boom. Not just 
motorjock gangs, or kids, or racers, but 


vast numbers of solid Middle Americans 
arc banging along the roads on Hondas, 
Yamahas and Harley-Davidsons. A guy 
turns 40, gets a divorce and buys a mo- 
torcycle, it happens all the time. But 
the boom you see today is a gentle breeze 
compared to the hurricane of motorcycle 
lust envisioned by Madman Muntz. 

“Whatever happens on the West Coast 
happens on the East Coast later, and 
this motorcycle thing is really growing 
fast in California," says Muntz. “Almost 
everything in the country starts in the 
West and moves to the East. You can 
look for motorcycles all over New York 
in a couple of years. The big cause of 
the boom is the Japs" — he never calls 
them Japanese — "have finally come out 
with a motorcycle people will ride. Hon- 
da has made the industry, no doubt about 
it. The black-lea ther-jackct crowd hurt 
the image for a while, but whole fam- 
ilies are getting into riding motorcycles 
now. It's no more dangerous than foot- 
ball or water skiing. I damn near lost a 
leg water skiing in 1952, so I know. Peo- 
ple like the sporting aspect of motor- 
cycles, the different clubs, races, the pure 
fun of just climbing on a bike and rid- 
ing it someplace." 

The phone rings on Muntz’ desk. 
“Yes. . . ? Well . . . hmmmm." lie 
frowns, lighting another cigarette. ' ‘They 
both broke a leg. . . ? Were they our 
bikes. . . ? Thai's rougher than a cob, 
boy." 

On the other end of the line is Muntz’ 
son Jim, 3 1 , who manages Biker's Coun- 
try, a 500-acre Disneyland for cyclists 
run by Muntz near Thousand Oaks. Jim 
was named for race driver Jimmy Sny- 
der, who was killed in a crash in the 
1930s. A skin diver, former member of 
an underwater demolition team in the 
Navy, a boat racer and enthusiastic wa- 
ter skier, Jim Muntz and a couple of as- 
sistants rent out 126 motorcycles to 
crowds of 500 or more at Biker's Coun- 
try. Race days, there may be 5.000 peo- 
ple arriving at the hilly, dusty site some 
50 miles north of Los Angeles. 

“When you first get a bike, you want 
to get your family and friends involved 
in it," Jim Muntz says in the small of- 
fice at Biker's Country w hile motorcycles 
roar on the paths and racetracks out- 
side. "Then you become the neighbor- 
hood's No. 1 mechanic on Saturdays. 
Pretty soon your neighbors buy their 
own bikes, and wives who want to keep 
their husbands join right in, and the 


kids learn to ride, and it's bikes under 
the tree at Christmas. Used to be, peo- 
ple said you were gutty, or even sui- 
cidal, if you rode a bike. Now old la- 
dies ride them: everybody rides them." 

A significant problem in the motor- 
cycle rental business, though, is the in- 
surance rate. Anyone who tends to be 
absentminded, for example, is liable to 
be heading toward a dandy wreck when 
he rides a motorcycle, which requires 
concentration, feel and an awareness 
of what is coming up next. Drunks on 
motorcycles don't last long. On the 
streets there is auto traffic to contend 
with. Many auto drivers still seem to 
view motorcycles as a menace to be 
squashed. There is a sound reason for 
the wearing of leather jackets and heavy 
denim pants by motorcycle riders. The 
outfit may save a few yards of skin when 
you are skidding on asphalt. 

“Some guys can learn to ride a bike 
in five minutes, but I think it usually 
takes about a month of practice at a 
park like this before you ought to trust 
yourself out in traffic," says one of Jim 
Muntz’ assistants. He is saying this to a 
visitor who nods vigorously. The vis- 
itor has just gone dow n a hill on a race- 
course in a very showy end-over-end style 
while his bike lay peacefully in the dirt 
about three-quarters of the way up. “But 
it's the greatest sport there is.” 

The only thing Madman Muntz can 
think of that might delay the bike boom 
is the economy. “We're hurt bad out 
here in California," he says. “It used to 
be the kids had most of the spendable 
income, but this past summer the kids 
couldn't get jobs. People out here aren't 
paying bills like they used to. Muntz 
Motor Mansions won’t take in as much 
money this year as I used to spend in a 
month on advertising Muntz TV." 

He thinks about this for a moment 
and his face brightens. 

“But motorcycles arc a hell of a lot 
cheaper to buy and run than automo- 
biles," he says, “and if you can’t afford 
to buy a motorcycle, we'll be more than 
happy to rent you a freeway-legal bike 
for S8 a day and only 8^ a mile, and 
you can get through traffic jams like 
that one out there a whole lot easier 
than you can in a car. In a car you 
could grow a beard before you got dow n 
Sepulveda." 

He grins. On the wall behind him is a 
sign that says even Santa claus be- 
lieves IN MUNIZ. END 
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It has a liberated attitude. 

If you believe great bourbon 
has to taste heavy, you believe 
a myth. Because I. W. Harper 
is great bourbon that never 
tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 

Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
© I. W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville. Ky. 



All good golfers do! 

Check your divot. It can tell a lot about your shot. Too little divot and you've hit it 
"thin”... too much and the shot’s "fat." MacGregor's exclusive SPLIT/LEVEL irons 
are designed to minimize these probems. The thin front level knives through grass 
and root area to minimize turf drag. This produces a longer, more accurate shot. 

The back level controls divot depth. This creates necessary back spin for perfect ball 
control. Play MacGregor SPLIT/LEVEL irons and enjoy greater confidence with every 
shot. Winners play 
MacGregor. Sold ex- 
clusively through jg- 

professional / THE GREATEST name/in GOLF 

golf shops. 
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Jim Painter, ihe handsome Ori- 
oles 20-game winner, made al- 
most S5.000 when he filmed his 
last commercial for hair cream. 
Considering the employment sit- 
uation in major league hasehall. 
the prospect of more jobs should 
make his wife Susie very hap- 
py. But after she saw the com- 
mercial she told Palmer he would 
have to clear all future movie 
commitments with her. It seems 
she was not too pleased by the 
proximity of her husband to a 
pretty actress in the commer- 
cial's closing moments. "Susie 
surprised me," remarked Palmer 
recently. "I figured she'd put 
money before principle.” 

Ring officials in South Oxhcy, 
F.ngland were convinced they 
had a boxing prodigy on their 
hands in 1 2-year-old Jackie Ful- 
ler, who had a terrific punch. 
Then it turned out that Jackie 
was short not for John, but for 
Jacqueline, and — punch or no 
punch — she had to go. Still, said 
her coach. Bill Green, "That girl 
is the best boy I've ever trained." 

San Francisco's intelligentsia 
have discovered Roller Derby. 
Elsa Cameron, curator of the art 
school at the city's De Young 
Memorial Museum, has includ- 
ed a Bay Bomber helmet in an 
exhibit called "Changing Fac- 


es" which opened at the mu- 
seum last week. The idea was 
to contrast the headgear of an- 
cient and modern tribes, and the 
acquisition prompted Roller 
Derby Commissioner Jerry Selt- 
zer to an excess of ardor. "I 
am delighted," he said, “that 
Ms. Cameron has the perception 
to realize the cultural and so- 
ciological implications of a 
Bomber helmet. . . 

♦ Still on his own strike against 
Oakland A's Owner Charles Fin- 
ley, Pitcher Vida Blue blew into 
New York last week to sign up 
for another career, in case his 
other two — baseball and public 
relations— begin to pall. Here he 
is with Actor Richard Roundtree 
{right) after Blue signed for a 
role in a forthcoming Shaft film 
in which Roundtree will star. 
That thing they're examining is 
not an Over-John. 

The U.S. Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has announced plans for 
the establishment of an Amer- 
ican Indian Athletic Hall of 
Fame, to be located at Haskell 
Indian Junior College, Law- 
rence. Kans. The man who did 
the announcing was an Amer- 
ican Indian athlete of distinc- 
tion, Billy Mills, who won the 
10.000-metcr run in the 1964 
Olympics the only American 



ever to capture the event. Mills 
is now assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Louis 
R. Bruce. One of the prime goals 
of the Hall of Fame will be to 
restore the 1912 Olympic medals 
that were stripped from Jim 
Thorpe. 

Darrell Royal had a hoedown 
at his place in Austin the other 
day, which is not really such a 
surprise, since the Texas football 
coach is a longtime devotee of 
foot-stompin’ music. The gath- 
ering included many of the top 
names in country and Western 
music. The session was a kind 
of postscript to the Dripping 
Springs Reunion, a three-dav 
C&W festival. Afterward Royal 
asked the artists to come by, and 
among those who did were Red 
Lane, Charlie and Margaret Ann 
Rich, Waylon Jennings, Rita 
Coolidge, Kris Kristofferson and 
Willie Nelson. Royal ran things 
like a Longhorn practice session, 
imposing on his guests a strict 
rule of silence while the musi- 
cians were playing and whistling 
down any violations. 

The world now has a square- 
ball golf champion, Leading Air- 
man Fred Ryan of Britain's com- 
mando carrier, H.M.S. Albion. 
The game was invented by Al- 
bion crewmen after they found, 
not surprisingly, that ordinary 
golf balls kept rolling off the 
flight deck. Somebody carved up 
some square wooden ones and 
tried hitting them with hockey 
sticks. Now the players club their 
golf cubes around a sporty lit- 
tle course with hazards made of 
ship's machinery. Airman Ryan 
clattered around in 42. Said 
Commander A. S. Walt, "The 
ball flew fairly straight until it 
hit a ringbolt. . . 

When Pam Van Hatten tells her 
husband Tom, an Arlington, 
Texas welterweight, that she is 
in his comer, she isn't employing 
a figure of speech. She has been 



working as his second for the 
last six months, and the arrange- 
ment seems to be paying off. Van 
Hatten hasn't lost a fight since 
his wife took over the smelling 
salts, and even the boxing pur- 
ists who were apprehensive 
about her shapely presence at 
ringside are beginning to come 
around because lately she has 
turned out to be something of 
a drawing card. "I figured Pam 
was just another dumb blonde," 
said her grateful husband, “but 
she picked up the fight game 
quickly.” 

®You might call it a divorce in 
name only. Officials of the Ha- 
zel Park racecourse in Detroit 
decreed that Jockeys Mary and 
Johnny Bacon could not remain 
married and continue to ride at 
their oval. Reason: in case of a 
protest or claim against one of 
them, the other couldn't be 
forced to testify. This legal tech- 
nicality cost the Bacons several 
mounts, and now it has cost 
them their marriage. But since 
they both loved their careers as 
well as each other, they decided 
to accept the divorce decree and 
continue riding. 
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The week that wasn’t 


The nation turned its suffering eyes to the labor news as baseball's 
striking players checked out basketball, paddle ball and even softball 


T he nation got along c|iiiie nicely 
without the national pastime last 
week, thank you. Taxes were paid, elec- 
tions won, gangsters shot. It was busi- 
ness as usual, except of course for major 
league baseball, an enterprise that 
seemed to be taxing its own dubious in- 
stinct for survival. 

Despite the players" strike, which 
forced postponement of all games, a 
Florida newspaper, the Orlando Sentinel , 
printed a box score for what would have 
been the Opening Day game between 
Cincinnati and Houston. All players 
were shown to have no at bats, no runs, 
no hits and no RBIs. The symbolism 
was obvious: baseball had shut itself out, 
pitched itself a big fat goose egg. 

What was particularly poignant in all 
of this was that the issues that sepa- 
rated management and labor — misman- 
agement and non-labor? — seemed too 
intramural to arouse much passion 
among the paying public. Were the own- 
ers, by refusing to enrich an already gen- 
erous pension plan, really pressing a 
crown of thorns down upon the brow 
of labor? Were the players, in their in- 
estimable avarice, really setting out to 
rob the robber barons? Viewed as a mat- 
ter cither way of the rich getting mea- 
surably richer, apathy could be the only 
response. 

The players steadfastly insisted that 
money was not the issue in their griev- 
ance with the owners, but the survival 
of their association as an effective bar- 
gaining agent. The owners, they said, 
were not out to save money so much as 
they were intent on humiliating the as- 
sociation and weakening the authority 
of its executive director, the redoubtable 
Marvin Miller. Miller has said he did 
not counsel a strike vote but that when 
it came he was proud of the fledgling 
unionists who had the courage to stand 
up to “the 24 multimillionaires who con- 
trol this game." The owners replied that 


they would not be investing more than 
S5 million in benefits for members of a 
union they were trying to bust. The play- 
ers, they said, had been led astray by 
the Svengali, Miller. And lurking in the 
shadows, rustling its shroud, was the 
dread specter of the Curt Flood assault 
on the reserve clause. 

So the sports pages read like finan- 
cial pages, and the public yawned. Ac- 
tuarial studies . . . outside arbitration 
. . . cost-of-living increases . . . avail- 
able funds . . . federal mediation. ... Is 
this the language of diversion? What has 
any of this to do with playing ball? Only 
the very naive would suggest that pro- 
fessional sports be more sporting than 
professional, but for the impatient fan 
enough was enough. 

The only noneconomic baseball story 
of the week was a melancholy one: the 
funeral of Met manager and former 
Dodger hero Gil Hodges. Afterward, the 
Mets showed there was some senti- 
ment — and perhaps a little wisdom- left 
in the business by hiring as Hodges' suc- 
cessor Yogi Berra. The Mets also com- 
pleted a trade with Montreal that Hodg- 
es initiated — the Mets’ Tim Foli, Mike 
Jorgensen and Ken Singleton for Rusty 
Staub. 

Staub himself proved to be a senti- 
mentalist. He was sorry, he said, to be 
leaving his good friends in Montreal. 
"I’ve never been accepted so completely 
so quickly, not as a ballplayer, but as a 
person. It’s been the best three years of 
my life." The bodies might be gone, but 
maybe there was still some soul left in 
the game. 

Where, indeed, were the bodies? Most 
of the players returned to the cities 
where they lived or where they hoped 
eventually to play. Things being what 
they were last week, they all exercised 
informally. 

Lou Brock of the Cardinals and Luis 
Aparicio of the Red Sox worked out 
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New 
, styles 
for your 

walking wardrobe 
by 


Johnston C&> 


This seoson Johnston & Murphy introduces seventy new shoe styles for your J&M Walking Wardrobe. 
Low-slung casuals to dress shoes and boots. Magnificent leathers, many quite rare. Whole palettes of handsome 
colors. Here, two for going places in Johnston & Murphy style. San Michelle stirrup-bit tie boot in walnut brown 
brushed kid, black glazed kid, or white grain calfskin. $56.00. Regent slip-on in brass brown, black or white 
crinkle patent. $48.50. Both fully leather-lined. Available now ot America's finest stores. 

Johnston 8. Murphy, A Division of Genesco * T The Apparel Compony. 




Extra care...in engineering 

What Chrysler Corporation’s Unit 



RUGGED FLOOR CROSSMEMBERS GIVE 
UNIBODY STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY. 


STURDY REAR PILLARS ADD A MEASURE 
OF CONFIDENCE IN THE PROTECTIVE 
STRENGTH OF UNIBODY. 


BOX- SECTION FOUR-SIDED 
STEEL RAIL ADDS VALUABLE 
BUMPER SUPPORT. 


BOX- SECTION STEEL BEAMS 
ADD TO UNIBODY STRENGTH. 


LIKE THE STRUCTURE OF A BRID6E, 
UNIBODY'S CONSTRUCTION PROVIDES 
RIGIDITY AND PROTECTION. | 



ody means to you and your family. 




You can’t see Unibody. 

But you know it’s there 
on every Chrysler Cor- 
poration car built in 
North America. 

That means a lot, 
beca use U n i body gi ves 
you and your family 
protection from every 
direction. Here’s how: 

Unibody combines 
body and frame into one 
sturdy unit, fused together 
by over 4000 tough welds. Box- 
section structural members are 
used in the roof side rails, body 
side sill, door pillars and under- 
body structure. You’re protected 
from every direction, including 
the side. 

Contrast Unibody with the 
construction of most cars. 
What’s the difference? Simply 
this. Unibody integrates struc- 
tural members into the body 



Like girders in a bridge Unibody s steel 
members work together to provide 
strength and rigidity 


Chrysler Corporation s Unibody construc- 
tion creates all-around strength like an 
airplane fuselage, where each structure 
member adds to the strength of the 
complete unit 

itself, rather than building the 
body and frame separately and 
then bolting them together. 
And, Unibody strength is pro- 
tected for years by Chrysler’s 
exclusive 7-Step Dip-and-Spray 
anti-corrosion process. 

Unibody is only one of the 
ways in which Chrysler Corpor- 
ation gives you value through 
extra care in engineering. You 
also get Torsion-bar suspension; 
you can have TorqueFlite trans- 
mission; and now Electronic 
Ignition is available. See your 
Chrysler, Plymouth or Dodge 
dealer. He’s got them all. 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


DODGE • CHRYSLER • PLYMOUTH • DODGE TRUCKS 





Wrangler thinks Americans 
spend too much for clothes. 



And Wrangler’s doing something about it. 

For $8 or less you can get any pair of Wrangler 
slacks or jeans on this page; for $5, the shorts; and 
from $5 to $8, any shirt. 

All of it great looking, long wearing, easy to care 
for clothes. And all of it unconditionally guaranteed. 
Fact is, everything Wrangler makes for every mem- 
ber of the family is unconditionally guaranteed. 

No doubt about it, Wrangler gives you what’s 
so hard to get these days. 

What you pay for. 

Wrangler Jeans & Mr. Wrangler Sportswear, 
350 Fifth Avenue. New York 10001. 


BASEBALL continued 



FISHING IN THE OHIO WAS AN ALTERNATIVE TO CINCINNATI'S NONOPENING DAY ACROSS THE RIVER 


with their sons — Brock and son in St. 
Louis, Aparicio and son in Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. Pete Rose of the Reds worked 
out with the team from his old high 
school. Chris Cannizzaro of the Dodgers 
worked out with the Padres in San Di- 
ego, where he lives, and Vada Pinson 
of the Angels worked out with the A‘s 
in Oakland, where he lives. 

Mickey Lolich of the Tigers worked 
out on his motorcycle. Riding through 
gravel pits and gullies, says Lolich, “is 
great for the legs.' 

The Braves were working out together 
until they ran out of bats and balls. 
“We only had two bats to start with,” 
said Pitcher Cecil Upshaw, “and we 
broke both of those the second day. On 
top of that, Henry Aaron hit all our 
balls into the trees and we lost them. 
It’s hard to practice without any bats 
and balls.” 

The Pirates also worked out together. 
Almost. The exception was Pitcher Dock 
Ellis, who told Manager Bill Virdon that 
practicing with the rest of the team was 
“kowtowing to management.” “I do 
think," said Virdon, “that Dock is work- 
ing out on his own someplace.” That pre- 
sumably is what Dick Allen of the While 
Sox is doing. Allen, who missed all of 
spring training, signed his 1972 contract 
the day the strike was called and has 
been missing since. 

The Reds were playing basketball, 
which is hardly kow towing to manage- 
ment, (his being a game much in dis- 
favor with the Cincinnati hierarchy since 


Centerliclder Bobby Tolan tore an Achil- 
les' tendon on the court and missed all 
of last season. The Orioles were also play- 
ing basketball, as well as paddle ball, a 
game that has had a bad name in Bal- 
timore since Colt Quarterback Johnny 
Unitas tore his Achilles’ tendon a year 
ago playing it. 

The Dodgers were playing softball. 
Their game against a team of Los An- 
geles disc jockeys somehow attracted an 
estimated 8,000 fans into Casey Stengel 
Field in beautiful downtown Glendale. 
The Dodgers batted cross-handed, threw 
wrong-handed and ran to some strange 
bases. Frank Robinson fell down under 
an imaginary pop fly. The score was 
8-8. The Dodgers are obviously in mid- 
season form. 

Willie Mays of the Giants showed up 
at Candlestick Park to collect some 
equipment so he could work out and 
was summarily rebuffed by a clubhouse 
attendant who didn’t recognize him. Wil- 
lie Mays. 

Gary Nolan of the Reds was recog- 
nized, to his embarrassment, in a Cin- 
cinnati restaurant at lunch one day. “Get 
out of here, Nolan!” a diner shouted. 
"Remember what we did to the Roy- 
als.” This was a reference to the poor 
fan support that caused the National 
Basketball Association team to flee Cin- 
cinnati for Kansas City. And Nolan’s 
teammate, Johnny Bench, was recog- 
nized on the golf course by an old busi- 
ness friend who wanted to complain to 
him about the inequities of his own pen- 


sion plan. Bench did not tip his cap. 

In Anaheim one fan was organizing 
his own union — the United Baseball 
Fans of America — which will contest 
such critical issues as rising ticket prices, 
fan comfort, quality of play and . . . play- 
ers' strikes. "The only way the club own- 
ers and the ballplayers are going to rec- 
ognize the view of the fans," a UBFA 
statement read, "is through united ac- 
tion of the people who arc actually pay- 
ing the bills." 

Jackie Jensen, who won the American 
League's Most Valuable Player award 
1 4 years ago. is not a member of the 
fans’ union, but he was assuredly with 
it in spirit. 

"There are now 26 players getting over 
S 100,000,” said Jensen from his Carson 
City, Nev. home. "I can't believe that 
all of them are worth it. But I’ll tell 
you one thing: if any fan, including me, 
goes out to a ball game to see a SI00.00O 
guy play, I expect him to be a super- 
super player. ... I think playing base- 
ball is a privilege. I enjoyed it, and it 
was a game to me. It doesn't look like 
it is anymore. And if it isn’t, it isn’t 
going to be much from here on in — ei- 
ther to the fans or the players. And I 
think that's a tragedy.” 

A gloomy and melodramatic forecast, 
perhaps. When the players return, the 
fans will be there. But Jensen may be 
right: they may be looking at the game 
a little differently. 

That may not be tragic, but it is a lit- 
tle sad. end 
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GUESS TREVINO’S 
SCORE IN THE FAULTLESS 
U.S. OPEN CONTEST 



UP TO S30,000 
COULD BE YOURS 
FROM FAULTLESS. 
ENTER NOW. 

It's easy and it's fun! 

Gn the official entry blank or a 
facsimile, predict Lee Trevino's 
total 72-hole score in the '72 U.S. 
Open, to be held June 15-18. 

Enclose an end flap from a 
Faultless Computer Blend golf ball 
package (or a facsimile) or the 
registration number from any model 
of Faultless golf clubs. No purchase 
is necessary. 

After reading the contest rules 
carefully, mail your entry to the 
address on the entry form. Then get 
set to enjoy the '72 U.S. Open. 

And see if Super-Mex makes 
you a super winner. 

1ST PRIZE-UP TO S30,000 
FROM FAULTLESS, PLUS A 
’72 DODGE CHARGER! 

If you're the lucky 1 st Prize 
winner. Faultless will give you 
a check matching Lee Trevino's 
winnings in the 1972 U.S. Open at 
Pebble Beach! (Remember last 
year’s U.S. Open at Merion? Lee 
took the top prize of $30,000. 

And in 1968 he won top money at 
Rochester.) But that’s not all! 

You'll also win a '72 Dodge Charger 
Topper X- guaranteed, no matter 
what Lee 
wins. 



It's the 
family-sized 
hardtop with sporty styling. And 
it's specially equipped with all 
the most popular options. Ap- 
proximate retail value. $4,065. 


10 2ND PRIZES -FAULTLESS 
GOLF CLUBS. 

Complete set - 4 woods 
and 9 irons. Choose 
either the Faultless Pro- 
fessional model or the 1 I 
popular Lee Trevino AV 
Sombrero. Winners 
will receive certif- 
icates. redeemable 
at professional shops 
or wherever fine golf equipment is 
sold. Approximate retail value. $320. 


iflt 


50 3RD PRIZES -MR. 
WRANGLER GOLF ENSEMBLES. 

From the Lee Trevino Collection. 

You'll look your 




best on the course 
or off. with this 
handsome casual 
wear. Approximate 
retail value. $24. 



50 4TH PRIZES -FAULTLESS 
LEE TREVINO 
PUTTERS. 

Beautifully made 
and styled exactly 
like Lee's own 
personal putter. 

Approximate retail 
value. $15. 

50 5TH PRIZES -FAULTLESS 
COMPUTER BLEND GOLF BALLS. 

Winners will ^ . 

receive certif- 
icates redeem- 
able for a dozen 
Computer Blend' 
golf balls -the 
ball that helped Lee 
win the '71 U.S. Open. Approximate, 
retail value. $15 per dozen. 

50 6TH PRIZES — 

CASES OF DR PEPPER. 

A full case of delicious 
Dr Pepper soft drink. Approxi- 
mate retail value, $3.50 per 
case. 



CONTEST RULES 

1 . No purchase necessary. 

2. All entries must be postmarked by 
June 5. 1972. and received by the judg- 
ing firm by June 12. Entries received 
after June 12 are not eligible Mail each 
entry separately Only one winner per 
person per household. 

3. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
a drawing from among those entries 
with Lee Trevino's correct 72 hole score 
for the '72 U.S. Open. Should there be in- 
sufficient correct entries, or should no 
correct entries be received, a second 
drawing will be held to award the balance 
of prizes from among all entries re- 
ceived. All prizes will be awarded 

4 In the event that Lee Trevino should 
not play in the 1972 U.S. Open-for 
whatever reason — all entries become 
eligible for all prizes. If Lee should not 
make the 36 hole cut. or be iniured, or 
withdraw during play, or be disqualified, 
all entries become eligible for all prizes. 
In such instances, the '72 Dodge 
Charger Topper X then becomes the 
sole First Prize. 

5. The Golf Professional. Assistant Pro- 
fessional or Retailer whose name ap- 
pears on the First Prize winner's entry 
form will also receive a check from 
Faultless matching Lee Trevino's win- 
nings. plus a '72 Dodge Charger Topper 
X- guaranteed minimum, regardless of 
how much Trevino wins 

6. Drawing will be held on June 20, 
1972. at the offices of H. Olsen & Com- 
pany. an independent organization, 
whose decisions will be final, Winners 
will be notified 

7 Employees of Faultless Golf Products 
and other divisions of the parent corpo- 
ration. Abbott Laboratories, its agents, 
advertising agencies and representa- 
tives are ineligible to win. 

8. Local, state and federal taxes are the 
responsibility of the winners. 

9. Contest subject to federal, state and 
local laws. Void where prohibited. 



LEE TREVINO'S 
72-HOLE 
SCORE: 


Examples of past 
winning scores. 
Lee's winning total 
m '68: 275 
Lee's winning total 
in '71 280 
U S Open record 
low 275 


Course Name (Or retailer s store name) 


Remember to enclose an end llap 
from a Faultless Computer Blend 
goll ball package (or " 


s (No purchase necessary 


nputer Blend /■ " > 

umber Iron, f /(Iff /f /('SS 
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tennis/ Richard W. Johnston 


U.S. was up Down Under 


Harry Hopman may have changed hats but the old magic remains and 
his young American team walloped everyone from Melbourne to Sydney 


E ver hear of Vitas Gerulaitis? If not, 
you will — and so will Forest Hills 
and Wimbledon. A fortnight ago no- 
body in Australia had ever heard of Vitas 
Gerulaitis either, but now his name is a 
household word in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney. not to mention the little market 
town of Shepparton, 1 13 miles north of 
Melbourne. Of course. Vitas Gerulaitis 
is not the easiest of household words. 
Rhyme Vitas with meet us, Gerulaitis 
with arthritis, pronounce the G as in 
gamesmanship and you'll be close. 

In any event, everybody in Sheppar- 



GERULAITIS IS NOW A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


ton, the peach, pear and apple capital 
of Australia, knows how to say it now. 
In three days Vitas wrought more hav- 
oc in Shepparton than the fruit fly. How 
can a 17-year-old Long Island, N.Y. 
schoolboy devastate an Australian town 
10,000 miles away from his Howard 
Beach home? Well, in order to wreck 
Shepparton, Vitas first had to get there. 
To publicize the inauguration of its di- 
rect service from New York to Mel- 
bourne, American Airlines brought Vitas 
and 25 other young U.S. tennis players— 
17 boys and nine girls, all 14 to 18 — to 
Australia to compete in the 48th an- 
nual Shepparton Law n Tennis Club Eas- 
ter weekend tournament and in exhi- 
bitions in Melbourne and Sydney. World 
Tennis magazine picked the players, the 
best in their sections. And the Shep- 
parton club conspired in its own down- 
fall. Originally the notion had been that 
the invading Americans would compete 
only in junior events, but the hospitable 
Aussies entered them in everything — the 
men’s open championship and the men's 
A singles, to mention the top two cat- 
egories. Vitas won them both. 

Gerulaitis' triumphs were only the top 
of an Antarctic iceberg of U.S. con- 
quests, and there was even a measure 
of consolation for the Victorians. The 
architect of the disaster, they reminded 
each other, was an Australian — Harry 
Hopman, the taskmaster of Australia’s 
20-year Davis Cup dynasty. The ground- 
work for this extraordinary defection was 
laid some years ago when Hopman's cup 
teams began to slip and his differences 
with the Lawn Tennis Association of 
Australia were sharpened by the advent 
of open tennis (he was against it). “All 
our great players will go w here the mon- 
ey is," Hopman warned then, and two 
years ago Harry went, too. 

Now the proprietor of a flourishing 
tennis academy in Port Washington. 
N.Y., Hopman was an obvious, though 


inspired, choice to "chaperon" the 
young Americans. The Australian press 
insisted on referring to him as "coach" 
of the American team, but in fact he 
met most of the players for the first 
time when the group gathered in New 
York. On the other hand, from that mo- 
ment on there was no doubt that he 
was in charge. The juniors regarded him 
w ith affectionate awe and called him "Sir 
floppy," though not to his face. (Aus- 
tralians believe Hopman would have 
relished a knighthood to crown his Da- 
vis Cup successes and suspect the 
Queen's preference for jockeys contrib- 
uted to his departure from the Com- 
monwealth.) 

At 65 and a merry new bridegroom, 
Hopman arrived in Melbourne brash as 
a swagman. "Don't you feel you’re sell- 
ing out Australia by coaching Amer- 
icans?" he was asked at Tullamarinc Air- 
port. "Tennis is an international game," 
he answered. “I’ve always looked at it 
that way and the fact that I'm not in Aus- 
tralia doesn't worry me a bit.” Of his 
American charges, he said: "I think these 
kids will lie too strong for our juniors." 
Too right. Harry. 

In three days' time, with only a soft 
word here and a gentle hint there. Hop- 
man had shaped these tennis-obsessed 
kids into a striking force somberly pur- 
poseful as Vince Lombardi's Green Bay 
legions. Shepparton lay before them, ripe 
as one of the district's giant peaches 
and stuffed with players from all over 
Victoria attracted by the chance to test 
themselves against the Yanks. 

On Saturday morning, in sunshine 
blazing out of a pale blue how l of cloud- 
less sky, the carnage began. In the early 
rounds the Americans were matched 
against Australians — men, women and 
children- and an almost embarrassing 
number of matches ended 8-0 (to han- 
dle the enormous entry list the club had 
prescribed the eight-game “pro" set in 
many divisions). From the outset it was 
clear that Vilas had cast himself as the 
star of the show. He is a husky six-foot- 
er, his head crowned by a Marxist 
(Harpo) aureole of curly blond hair that 
reaches below his collar, his eyes peer- 
ing around a jib of a nose, his mouth 
as expressive as a 12-string guitar. "I 
sy,” said one Australian onlooker, "he 
looks a bit like your comedian Danny 
Ky." Indeed he does, and when points 
arc in dispute — as they were in nearly 
continued 
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Too valuable to throw away. 


HALCQA 


Aluminum is just too valuable 
to become litter. And it's one of 
the few packaging materials 
that’s truly economically 
feasible to recycle, again and 
again and again. 

At Alcoa, we take old cans, 
crush and remelt them, then 
make them into sheet for brand 
new cans. 


Our industry maintains over 600 
reclamation centers in 31 states 
across the country where old 
beverage cans are collected, 
then sent to recycling plants. 

So every time you open an 
aluminum can, think of it as an 
aluminum mine. Because that's 
exactly what it can be. 


Change for the better 
with aluminum packaging 







It'sa pretty simple equation. Vet 
half the lawn owners in America forget it. 

They either don't feed their lawns 
at all, or just once every few years. 

Fortunately, nature still supplies 
some nutrients. Enough to keep the grass 
alive. But not much beyond that. 

Because the simple fact is, grass 
in a lawn has a bigger appetite than grass 
in a hay field or forest. And no wonder. 

While both freeze in the winter and 


bake in the summer, lawn grass also gets 
clipped by mowers, pounded by kids, 
dug up by dogs and otherwise tortured in 
any of a dozen different ways. 

Yet abusing it isn’t half as bad as 
ignoring it. 

Because lawn grass will usually 
bounce back from even the toughest 
treatment if you’ll just give it enough 
food and water. 

It'll grow thick and green. It’ll hold 


off weeds. It’ll fight off disease. It'll be 
beautiful to look at. 

It’ll be everything you want a lawn to 
be if you'll just feed it on a regular basis. 

Try it. Please. Even if the fertilizer 
you use isn’t 
one of ours. 

Give 

your lawn 
a chance 
to live. 


scons 

The Lawn People 


TENNIS coniim/ed 


every match Vitas played — he looks like 
Danny Kaye playing King Lear. 

In his first match in the men's brack- 
et Gerulaitis breezed through a capable 
39-ycar-old Aussie named John Mcln- 
ncs, after shaking up Mclnnes in the sec- 
ond set by challenging line calls and the 
score on one game. In his second he de- 
stroyed Stephen Myer, the No. 4 Vic- 
torian junior. by disputing the score and 
demanding an umpire (umpires were 
provided only for the finals). 

“Silly idiot,” said Harry Hopman. 
“He's got to learn to behave.” Tall or- 
der. Gerulaitis is the only tour player 
Hopman has worked with for the past 
year, and Sir Hoppy — forever remem- 
bered for his iron discipline over Davis 
Cup teams has yet to inhibit him in 
any way. While Vitas was commanding 
the attention of the crowd, the other ju- 
niors were methodically working their 
way through a dismaying number of 
brackets. By Sunday night Howard 
Schoenfcld of Beverly Hills, the smallest 
American, had won ihe boys under- 15 
championship, and of the 1 1 divisions 
in which they were entered U.S. juniors 
were in the finals, semifinals or quar- 
terfinals of every one. In the course of 
play, Billy Martin, a slight, 15-year-old 
from Palos Verdes Estates in California, 
had disposed of Max Pettman, who last 
November won the men's championship 
at Kooyong in Melbourne. 

The real proof of Hopman's leadership 
came on Monday, a day that dawned 
chill and drizzly. The tournament man- 
agement said “play." A number of the 
U.S. juniors, 20 of whom had never be- 
fore performed on dry grass, let alone 
wet, demurred, but after a low-key pep 
talk from Hopman, each of them— giv- 
en a clear choice between being a hero 
or a rat-fink — chose hero. As the spec- 
tators hunched in the slight cover of 
the clubhouse porch the Americans 
straggled out under streaming skies. It 
was in this dank setting that Gerulaitis 
had his finest hour. Down 3-6 against 
Billy Martin, who was playing with sur- 
gical precision despite the rain. Vitas 
stopped everything with an anguished 
protest of Martin’s “let” call on a ser- 
vice that might have been an ace. This 
demonstration ended with Vitas jumping 
the net, pushing Billy (but not very hard) 
and then stalking ofT the court, again de- 
manding an umpire. 

The umpire was provided, but by then 


his presence was academic. Martin, 
whose emotions are as internalized as 
Vitas’ are externalized, let his rage de- 
stroy his game. Gerulaitis easily won 
the next two sets. 6-2, 6-2. Meanwhile, 
in what may have been the best match 
of the tournament, Freddy De Jesus, 
the 17-year-old Puerto Rican who is the 
latest product of Welby Van I lorn’s jus- 
tifiably famous Caribe Hilton tennis 
school, upset Herb FitzGibbon, who sev- 
en years ago was on the U.S. Davis 
Cup squad. FitzGibbon was something 
of a ringer, having also come to Aus- 
tralia as another chaperon. 

It was a famous victory, but it was 
too much for Freddy, who already had 
played two matches in the rain. An hour 
later against Vitas he simply gave out. 
At one point, after a desperate and un- 
successful dash for a soft little chop, 
De Jesus slid all the way under the net. 
Vitas, one eye on the wet and bedrag- 
gled gallery, promptly began counting 
him out. Freddy got up at seven, but 
played groggily thereafter. Vilas was the 
new champion of the Goulburn Valley. 

The nine girls from the U.S. did not 
lose a match until they began playing 
each other. The Fleming sisters of Flor- 
ida Laurie and Carrie, both students 
of Chris Evert’s father, Jim — were in 
the finals or semifinals of no less than 
five events. By nightfall Monday two 
things were clear: I ) Thanks to the rain 
and Shcpparton’s overambitious sched- 
uling, the tournament could not be fin- 
ished; 2) It didn’t matter much, because 
ihe finalists or semifinalists in the top 
events were all Americans anyway. A 
quick decision was made: the U.S. ju- 
niors and their entourage would return 



THE RETURN OF A HAPPY SIR HOPPY 


to Melbourne and, hopefully, would 
complete the matches at the famed Kooy- 
ong courts, where Hopman once pre- 
pared his lethal Davis Cup forces. 

The first day at Kooyong the Amer- 
ican boys once again shattered the Vic- 
torian juniors, winning 18 singles and 
losing only two, while the girls were even 
less polite — they won seven singles and 
three doubles and lost none. Next day 
on to Sydney, where the 48th annual 
Shepparton Lawn Tennis Tournament 
reconvened at world-famed White City. 

Playing on center court. Vitas once 
again humbled Martin, 8-3, to reach the 
final in the under- 1 9 bracket. “Please 
let me laugh,” Billy cried in anguish as 
one of Gerulaitis* cross-court placements 
shot by 1 5 feel away. 

Few people doubted that lithe, dark 
Laurie Fleming would beat lithe, blonde 
Sue Stap, her teammate, for the wom- 
en’s championship, and those few peo- 
ple were right. Sue, whose forehand is 
reminiscent of Maureen Connolly's, 
trimmed Laurie 8-6. 

Pleasure was written all over Harry 
Hopman throughout the visit. The press 
not only allowed him to reiterate his 
jabs at the LTAA, but the performance 
of the American juniors and the non- 
performance of the Australians seemed 
to vindicate his stand that the open game 
would destroy Australia's tennis future. 
Where are the Lavers and Hoads and 
Rosewalls and Sedgmans and Frasers 
and Emersons and Roses of the next dec- 
ade? Maybe in the Outback. After the 
U.S. girls’ successive sweeps at Shep- 
parton, Kooyong and White City, one 
irreverent American, thinking of 
Evonne Goolagong. muttered: "Better 
send for the abos." 

Hopman had one last blow in store 
for the LTAA. Before leaving Melbourne 
Sir Hoppy hired Alex Aitchison, the 
longtime manager of Kooyong and the 
secretary of the Victorian LTA, to man- 
age his Port Washington Tennis Acad- 
emy. At White City, Harry asked an 
American Airlines official: “How long 
do we stop in Fee -jeel" “We will be in 
Fee - jee about an hour," he was told. 
"Fce-jee, is that how you say it?” Har- 
ry asked. “Yes," said his companion. 
"But you are right I know Fee-jee is 
the Australian pronunciation.” Harry 
grinned. “No, I must be the one to 
change," he said. “I live in Port Wash- 
ington now.” end 
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Victoria Brown is the Oregon 
cox— when the authorities permit 

Case of the 
ineligible 
bache/orette 

82 


F or some, it is unimaginable. There 
are the intent grimaces, the brawny 
arms and corded thighs heaving together 
to the beat of an eight-oared racing shell 
in full (light. But there also, poised be- 
hind those I.5C0 pounds of straining 
masculinity, is a girl, one Victoria Brown, 
wearing a floppy knit hat and Great Glis- 
sy Rosey lipstick. 

As coxswain of the University of Or- 
egon heavyweight crew Vicky Brown 
slipped on her megaphone for the first 
time three weeks ago, but getting to the 
starting line had been a long pull. One 
day last fall Vicky, w ho is 18 and a fresh- 
man in English from Beaverton, Ore., 
was standing on the corner outside her 
boyfriend's house. Her errand was to 
tell the crew bus to wait until Bruce got 
his shoes on. The guys on the bus said, 
“Forget Bruce. Come aboard." Shortly 
thereafter Vicky found herself on the 
beige waters of Dexter Lake, a flood-con- 
trol reservoir 20 miles east of Eugene 
that is trimmed with newly melted snow- 
from the surrounding Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

"At first it was a novelty," says Vicky. 
"I had fun just watching, but the guys 
said try out as a coxswain and Don Cos- 
tello gave me a chance to learn." 

Costello. 23, had rowed for California. 
In this, his first year as a coach, he saw 
the Brown issue as one of sincerity. "She 
was no worse at moving a boat than 
some of the male coxswains l\e tried 
to row with," he says. “She was eager 
and conscientious, and for some wacky 
reason she seemed to dig rowing. It isn't 
in the tradition of crew to cut anyone 
like that." 

But she was a girl. Costello checked 
with Karl Drlica, the Oregon State coach 
and president of the Western Intercol- 
legiate Crew Coaches Association. Drli- 
ca said Vicky would not be eligible to 
cox for Oregon It was in the rules. 

“When I heard about it." Vicky re- 
calls, “1 thought, ‘I’m not going to let 
them pull that.' I really started to take 
it seriously." 

Costello took the case to Wendell Ba- 
syc, a law professor and Oregon's spir- 
ited faculty representative to the Pacific 
Eight. Basye discovered that the 
WICCA rule barring women was based 
on a supposed NCAA ban. Since no 
such NCAA rule could be found, Basye 
declared Vicky eligible. He contended 
that in the absence of NCAA or con- 


ference jurisdiction, schools ought to 
have autonomy to decide questions of 
eligibility. “Having the crew coaches be 
the guardians of eligibility in crew is 
like putting the fox in the coop to guard 
the chickens," he says. "Perhaps speak- 
ing of foxes and chicks in this connec- 
tion won’t be too well received by the 
women's lib faction, but what the hell 
difference does sex make in this case? 
I'm not certifying left tackles." 

Amid the debate Vicky, the bright, ar- 
ticulate eldest daughter of a book sales- 
man. was learning her craft. "I'd never 
done anything in organized sports be- 
fore," she says. “Skiing was my pas- 
sion, then sw imming. But those are pure- 
ly individual skills. In crew I have to 
know the physical and mental capabil- 
ities of eight or 10 men. I have to know 
how they react to me. And I have to 
know rowing. At first I felt so stupid. 
Joe Sweeney, the bow man. told me to 
yell the count, the distance to go and to 
keep the rudder straight. So I yelled, 
‘Keep that rudder straight!' " 

Some knowledge came harder. "The 
guys tested me more because I was a 
girl, sure. They had to know if I was se- 
rious. And I had to prove it." During 
the winter the team rowed four days a 
week and lifted weights and ran the oth- 
er three. Vicky ran with them over a 
steep, wooded ridge near the Oregon 
campus. "I was determined to keep up 
the whole four miles, and I did," she 
says. "It was awful. But I learned how 
you can force yourself to go on even 
when you don't think it's possible." 

After helping the crew repair the roof 
of Oregon's primitive boathouse, she was 
urged to jump to the ground. She land- 
ed in a pile of mud and came up sling- 
ing. Doing squat jumps with the men 
on an icy dock, she tore a thigh muscle, 
which has slowly mended. 

The crew's attitude changed. "I was 
impressed when she ran with us,” says 
John Petersen, who pulls the No. 6 oar. 
"We started to understand she wasn't 
out for a lark." 

"To be good." says Costello, "a crew 
has to be regimented. In some ways it 
would be easier to act the drill sergeant, 
to condition the guys to jump when I 
scream. Traditionally it has been done 
that way. But it is equally possible for a 
crew to be good without being intim- 
idated into it. Anywhere you row in the 
West you have to sit out in the weather 
continued 


In one yearmany new 
cars depreciate as much as 
our new car costs. 



The Kelley Blue 
Book of used car prices 
is a book of horror stories. 

For most new car buyers, it's 
read em and weep 

The January/February 72 Blue 
Book shows the following depreciation 
for various one-year-old 1971 cars 
("F.O.B" new car price, less current 
Blue Book wholesale price): 

Pontiac Bonneville Sedans 
depreciated $2040. Chrysler New 
Yorker 4-door Hardtops. $2034. 

Buick Riviera Sport Coupes, $1984. 
Down the drain 
That's more than the Honda 
Sedan costs in the first place 
Including standard equipment 
that sounds more like optional extras: 
responsive rack and pinion steering, 


smooth 4 speed 
synchromesh trans- 
mission. power- 
assisted front disc brakes 
and front bucket seats And gas mileage 
that sounds more like wishful thinking: 
up to 40 miles to the gallon. 

It's up to you 

You can spend between $1500 
and $2000 for depreciation on a big 
expensive new car, and in a year have 
nothing to show for it. 

Or you can spend between 
$1500 and $2000 for a Honda Sedan, 
and in a year have a car to show for it. 


The Honda Sedan. Under $1600. 

It makes a lot of sense. 
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EXTRA L 197? AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO . INC. 
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Always keep the gin 
in the refrigerator. 

The perfect martini gin, of course. 

Seagram’s. 

The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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a lot. You get a pretty determined type 
of person to start with, capable of enor- 
mous self-discipline. I set up the weight- 
lifting schedules, but the guys lift on 
their own. 1 haven't harassed them. They 
have done the work. 

“Doing it that way makes it more 
their crew than mine. If they win, it’s 
their victory. If they lose, I have to bear 
some of it, but they won't lose, not like 
last year. [Oregon was 1-8 in 1971.) We’ll 
be competitive with schools on our lev- 
el: Seattle, Western Washington, Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound, Pacific Lutheran. 
But these guys want to beat the big crews, 
like Washington. They really think they 
can. . . He leaves his sentence float- 
ing there, unwilling to deflate his oars- 
men's ambitions. 

“The more I learned about rowing 
and the mania these guys have for it, 
the more important it all became," says 
Vicky Brown. “I went through a few 
weeks when the responsibility was op- 
pressive. 1 didn’t think I was learning 
at all. I couldn't even steer. But now ev- 
erything is becoming more natural. I 
don’t think I could leave it.” 

Word of Oregon’s noble experiment 
drew anguished bellows from crew’s Es- 
tablishment. Dick Erickson, coach of 
mighty Washington, spoke his mind to 
a Eugene sportswriter, Blaine Ncwnham. 
“I just can’t imagine a girl sitting in 
there for us," grumbled Erickson. “The 
best thing we have done is put women 
in their own crew. At Washington w'e 
expect a heck of a lot more of a cox- 
swain than they [Oregon] do. We aren’t 
looking for somebody just to ride in 
the boat and steer it. The coxswain on 
our crew is one of the most valuable 
members. He’s the quarterback, the race 
director. I can appreciate Oregon want- 
ing a small person riding in the boat, 
but we will not race them if they use a 
girl.” 

The Oregon oarsmen, an excitable 
group under the most tranquil circum- 
stances, reacted with heartfelt profanity. 
"Washington always crows about their 
pride and tradition,” said Stroke Mike 
Marsh. "Hell, they spend $40,000 a year 
and keep 22 shells in Conibear boat- 
house, besides having 40 heavyweights 
living there. Wc have five shells, all of 
them rebuilt wrecks that we lease. We 
get zilch from the athletic department. 
Our coach is paid by a grant from a foun- 
dation. We sweep garbage out of the sta- 
dium to pay for oars. If anybody has 
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pride, we do. And then Washington tells 
us we can’t row with a girl. That really 
incites me.” 

Said No. 5 oar, Craig Kncchtel: "The 
negative reaction to a girl cox surprised 
me. I never knew there was a differ- 
ence." 

Petersen added, “It’s lousy that some 
coaches say they will refuse to row. If 
Vicky is a genetically inferior cox, as 
they imply, why don’t they race us and 
beat us and prove it?" 

And Vicky herself chipped in, “Mr. 
Erickson’s remarks were insulting to the 
whole team. I think, though, that the 
furor helped them decide they really 
wanted me to stay on.” 

It helped, too, that Vicky started to 
improve. A few days before the season 
opener she directed her shell in a prac- 
tice run over 2,000 meters in six min- 
utes, 28 seconds, some 14 seconds fast- 
er than Oregon's best time last year. 
"Learning everything about rowing will 
take years,” she said afterward, "but 
I'm to where I can spot some problems. 
I'm learning the psychology of these 
guys. They’re incredibly gung-ho. Oh, I 
guess a couple of them would be happy 
if I reclined a little back there and smiled 
a lot and said, ’Gee, you have a nice 
catch,’ but I’m not out to make them 
happy, I'm trying to get them to row.” 

It has been voiced around campus that 
Costello, finding the Oregon crew with- 
out a tradition or much following, kept 
Vicky on for the inevitable publicity. 
Such innuendo annoys Victoria Brown. 
"Listen," she says, “we rowed in mis- 
erable weather all winter. If it had been 
a publicity stunt, the guys would have 
seen through me in a minute.” 

Came the opener and the Seattle Uni- 
versity crew arrived at Dexter with es- 
sentially the same boat that had thrashed 
Oregon the year before. Seattle's coach, 
Jorge Calderon, a big easygoing Pe- 
ruvian, did not object to Vicky. "If she's 
a good cox, put her in there,” he said. 
One of his oarsmen said, "Women cox- 
swains are nothing new. We tried two 
last year. They don't work. A screechy 
voice just doesn't get you going." 

A small crowd braved an early spring 
snow shower to watch the race. As the 
opposing shells glided to the starting line, 
a few flakes still fluttered into the flat, 
opaque water. 

Seattle's coxswain. Mitchell Ikeda, 
called out the challenge: “Hey, Oregon. 
Do wc race for shirts?” 



“Shirts,” growled Vicky, trying un- 
successfully to force her voice low. 

There were chuckles in the Seattle 
boat. “Yeah, they laughed,” Mike 
Marsh said later. “For about half a 
stroke.” 

Oregon got the lead, stroking a high 
37. Seattle kept close with a smooth 32. 

Near the 1,000-meter mark, Seattle 
was half a length back and took a fran- 
tic power ten, /feed a braying at the top 
of his considerable voice. Vicky called 
a sprint and the Oregon boat surged a 
full length ahead. There was jubilation 
among the spectators, at least 20 of 
whom were named Brown, as Vicky, 
pounding out a 36 on the gunwales, drove 
her men home 2*/i lengths in front. 

On the dock Vicky hugged each pant- 
ing oarsman. "I was so happy I thought 
I was going to fly apart,” she said. “For 
the first time I felt I was an asset, not 
just a dead weight in the boat. And Don 
looked so excited. That made it even 
better.” 

Of the nine people in Oregon's shell, 
seven had won their first shirts ever. Ec- 
stasy found traditional expression. To 
the horror of chilled onlookers the oars- 
men returned Vicky's embraces by pitch- 
ing her into the shockingly cold water. 
That was too much for Vicky’s 8-year- 
old brother Tom. 

“You big sissy," he shouted at Jeff 
Law. “Why did you throw my sister 
into the lake?” 

When Law, Petersen and Marsh saw 
to it that Costello followed Vicky into 
the icy depths, Tom ran for the gang- 
way. “Those guys are crazy,” he said. 

“Oh, absolutely,” rejoiced Law. "But 
we won! We won!” 

The race but not the war. One week 
fater the Ducks lost to Oregon State 
and Stanford with a substitute cox; Vicky 
was on the beach, as Karl Drlica stead- 
fastly contended she was ineligible. Last 
week Vicky came up against another im- 
movable object, Dick Erickson. Oregon 
was to have met Washington, Seattle, 
Western Washington and Puget Sound 
on Seattle's Lake Washington. But, ac- 
cording to Erickson, they were going to 
have to do it without Vicky. The Or- 
egon crew voted to withdraw from the 
race. “They're calling me a male chau- 
vinist pig and all of that,” grumbled Er- 
ickson. He may be. Asked if he would 
oppose a girl in a shell even if she showed 
she was the best on the squad, Erickson 
said, “You bet 1 would.” ind 
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Critics are acclaiming the novel ‘End Zone' and calling 
its author one of the country's best young writers. Set in 
West Texas, it has a college football coach named Creed 
and a message that transcends sports. The following is 
an excerpt from the book published by Houghton Mifflin 
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I ]T aft Robinson was the first 
black student to be enrolled at 
Logos College in West Texas. 
They got him for his speed. 

By the end of that first season he was 
easily one of the best running backs in 
the history of the Southwest. In time he 
might have turned up on television 
screens across the land. endorsing S8.000 
automobiles or avocado-flavored instant 
shave. His name on a chain of fast-food 
outlets. His life story on the back of ce- 
real boxes. A drowsy monograph might 
be written on just that subject, the mod- 
ern athlete as commercial myth, with 
footnotes. But this doesn’t happen to 
be it. There were other intonations to 
that year, for me at least, the phenom- 
enon of anti-applause — words broken 
into brute sound, a consequent silence 
of metallic texture. And so Taft Rob- 
inson, rightly or wrongly, no more than 
haunts this story. I think it’s fitting in a 
way. The mansion has long been haunt- 
ed (double metaphor coming up) by the 
invisible man. 

But let’s keep things simple. Football 
players are simple folk. Whatever com- 
plexities, whatever dark politics of the 
human mind, the heart — these are not- 
ed only within the chalked borders of 
the playing field. At times strange vi- 
sions ripple across that turf; madness 
leaks out. But wherever else he goes, 
the football player travels the straightest 
of lines. His thoughts are wholesomely 
commonplace, his actions uncomplicat- 
ed by history, enigma, holocaust or 
dream. 

A passion for simplicity, for the true 
old things, as of boys on bicycles de- 
livering newspapers, filled our days and 
nights that fierce summer. We practiced 
in the undulating heat with nothing to 
sustain us but the conviction that things 
here were simple. Hit and get hit; key 
the pulling guard; run over people; suck 
some ice and reassume the three-point 
stance. We were a lean and dedicated 
squad run by a hungry coach and his 
seven oppressive assistants. Some of us 
were more simple than others; a few 
might be called outcasts or exiles; three 
or four, as on every football team, were 
crazy. But we were all — even myself — 
we were all dedicated. 

We did grass drills at 106° in the sun. 
We attacked the blocking sleds and strut- 
ted through the intersecting ropes. We 
stood in what was called the chute (a nar- 


row strip of ground bordered on two 
sides by blocking dummies), and we went 
one-on-one, blocker and pass-rusher, 
and hand-fought each other to the earth. 
We butted, clawed and kicked. There 
were any number of fistfights. There was 
one sprawling free-for-all that the coach- 
es allowed to continue for about five min- 
utes, standing on the sidelines looking 
pleasantly bored as we kicked each oth- 
er in the shins and threw dumb rights 
and lefts at caged faces, the more im- 
pulsive taking off their helmets and 
swinging them at anything that moved. 
In the evenings we prayed. 

I was one of the exiles. There were 
many times, believe it, when I wondered 
what I was doing in that remote and 
unfed place, that summer tundra, being 
hit high and low by a foaming pair of 240- 
pound Texans. Being so tired and sore 
at night that I could not raise an arm 
to brush my teeth. Being made to obey 
the savage commands of unreasonable 
men. Being set apart from all styles of 
civilization as l had known or studied 
them. Being led in prayer every evening, 
with the rest of the squad, by our coach, 
warlock and avenging patriarch. Being 
made to lead a simple life. 

Then they told us that Taft Robinson 
was coming to school. I looked forward 
to his arrival — an event, finally, in a 
time of incidents and small despairs. But 
my teammates seemed sullen at the news. 
It was a break with simplicity, the haunt- 
ed corner of a dream, some piece of for- 
est magic to scare them in the night. 

Taft was a transfer student from Co- 
lumbia. The word on him was good all 
the way. 1) He ran the 100 in 9.3 sec- 
onds. 2) He had good moves and good 
hands. 3) He was strong and rarely fum- 
bled. 4) He broke tackles like a man push- 
ing through a turnstile. 5) He could pass- 
block — when in the mood. 

But mostly he could fly — 9.3 speed. 
He had real sprinter’s speed. Speed is 
the last excitement left, the one thing 
we haven’t used up, still naked in its po- 
tential, the mysterious black gift that 
thrills the millions. 

(Exile or outcast; distinctions tend to 
vanish when the temperature exceeds 
100°.) 

Taft Robinson showed up at the be- 
ginning of September, about two weeks 
before regular classes were to start. The 
squad, originally 100 bodies, soon down 


to 60, soon less, had reported in the mid- 
dle of August. Taft had missed spring 
practice and 20 days of the current ses- 
sion. I didn’t think he’d be able to catch 
up. I was in the president’s office the 
day he arrived. The president was Mrs. 
Tom Wade, the founder’s widow. Ev- 
erybody called her Mrs. Tom. She was 
the only woman I had ever seen who 
might accurately be described as Lin- 
colnesque. Beyond appearance, I had no 
firm idea of her reality; she was tall, 
black-browed, stark as a railroad spike. 

I was there because I was a North- 
erner. Apparently they thought my pres- 
ence would help make Taft feel at home, 
an idea I tended to regard as laughable. 
(He was from Brooklyn, having gone 
on to Columbia from Boys’ High, a 
school known for the athletes it turns 
out.) Mrs. Tom and I sat waiting. 

“My husband loved this place," she 
said. “He built it out of nothing. He 
had an idea, and he followed it through 
to the end. He believed in reason. He 
was a man of reason. He cherished the 
very word. Unfortunately he was mute.” 

“I didn’t know that.” 

“All he could do was grunt. He made 
disgusting sounds. Spit used to collect 
at both corners of his mouth. It wasn’t 
a real pretty sight." 

Taft walked in flanked by our head 
coach, Emmett Creed, and backfield 
coach, Oscar Veech. Right away I es- 
timated height and weight, about 6' 2 " 
and 210. Good shoulders, narrow waist, 
acceptable neck. Prize beef at the coun- 
ty fair. He wore a dark gray suit that 
may have been as old as he was. 

Mrs. Tom made her speech. 

“Young man, I have always admired 
the endurance of your people. You’ve a 
tough row to hoe. Frankly I was against 
this from the start. When they told me 
their plan, I said it was bushwa. Com- 
plete bushwa. But Emmett Creed is a 
mighty persuasive man. This won’t be 
easy for any of us. But what’s reason 
for if not to get us through the hard 
times? There now. I’ve had my say. Now 
you go on ahead with Coach Creed, 
and when you’re all through talking foot- 
ball you be sure to come on back here 
and see Mrs. Berry Trout next door. 
She’ll get you all settled on courses and 
accommodations and things. History will 
be our ultimate judge." 

Then it was my turn. 

"Gary Harkness,” I said. “We’re 
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more or less neighbors. I’m from up- 
state New York.” 

“How far up?” he said. 

“Pretty far. Very far in fact. Small 
town in the Adirondacks.” 

We went over to the players’ dorm, 
an isolated unit just about completed 
but with no landscaping out front and 
wet paint signs everywhere. I left the 
three of them in Taft’s room and went 
downstairs to get suited up for after- 
noon practice. Moody Kimbrough, our 
right tackle and offensive captain, 
stopped me as 1 was going through the 
isometrics area. 

“Is he here?" 

“He is here,” I said. 

“That’s nice. That’s real nice.” 

In the training room Jerry Fallon had 
his leg in the whirlpool. He was doing a 
crossword puzzle in the local newspaper. 

“Is he here?" 

"He is everywhere,” I said. 

“Who?” 

“Supreme being of heaven and earth. 
Three letters.” 

"You know who I mean.” 

“He’s here all right. He’s all here. 
Two hundred and fifty-five pounds of 
solid mahogany.” 

“How much?” Fallon said. 

“They’re thinking of playing him at 
guard. He came in a little heavier than 
they expected. About 255. Left guard, I 
think Coach said.” 

“You kidding me, Gary?” 

“Left guard’s your spot, isn’t it? 1 
just realized.” 

“How much does he weigh again?” 

“He came in at 255, 260. Solid bronze 
right from the foundry. Coach calls him 
the fastest two-five-five in the country.” 

“He’s supposed to be a running back,” 
Fallon said. 

“That was before he added weight.” 

“I think you’re kidding me, Gary.” 

“That’s right,” I said. 

We ran through some new plays for 
about an hour. Creed’s assistants moved 
among us yelling at our mistakes. Creed 
himself was up in the tower studying 
overall patterns. I saw Taft on the side- 
lines with Oscar Veech. The players kept 
glancing that way. When the second unit 
took over on offense, I went to the far 
end of the field and grubbed around for 
a spot of shade in which to sit. Finally 
I just sank into the canvas fence and re- 
mained more or less upright, contem- 


plating the distant fury. These canvas 
blinds surrounded the entire practice 
field in order to discourage spying by fu- 
ture opponents. The blinds were one of 
the many innovations Creed had come 
up with — innovations as far as this par- 
ticular college was concerned. He had 
also had the tower built, as well as the 
separate living quarters for the football 
team. (To instill a sense of unity.) This 
was Creed's first year here. He had been 
born in Texas, in either a log cabin or a 
manger, depending on who was telling 
the story, on the banks of the Rio Grande 
in what is now Big Bend National Park. 
The sporting press liked to call him Big 
Bend. He made a few All-America teams 
as a tailback in the old single-wing days 
at SMU and then flew a B-29 during 
the war and later played halfback for 
three years with the Chicago Bears. He 


went into coaching then, first as an as- 
sistant to George Halas in Chicago and 
then as head coach in the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference, the Southeastern Confer- 
ence and the Big Eight. He became fa- 
mous for creating order out of chaos, 
building good teams at schools known 
for their perennial losers. He had four 
unbeaten seasons, five conference cham- 
pions and two national champions. Then 
a second-string quarterback said or did 
something he didn’t like, and Creed 
broke his jaw. It became something of 
a national scandal, and he went into ob- 
scurity for three years until Mrs. Tom 
beckoned him to West Texas. 

It was a long drop down from the 
Big Eight, but Creed managed to con- 
vince the widow that a good football 
team could put her lonely little school 
on the map. So priorities were changed, 
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new assistants were hired, alumni were 
courted, a certain amount of oil mon- 
ey began to flow, a certain number of 
private planes were made available for 
recruiting purposes, the team name was 
changed from the Cactus Wrens to the 
Screaming Eagles — and Emmett Creed 
was on the comeback trail. The only 
thing that didn't make sense was the 
ton of canvas that hid our practice ses- 
sions. There was nothing out there but 
insects. 

The first unit was called back in, and 
I headed slowly toward the dust and 
noise. Creed up in the tower spoke 
through his bullhorn. 

“Defense, I'd appreciate some pursuit. 
They don't give points for apathy in 
this sport. Pursue those people. Come 
out of the ground at them. Hit some- 
body. Hit somebody. Hit somebody.” 

On the first play Garland Hobbs, our 
quarterback, faked to me going straight 
into the line and then pitched to the 
other setback, Jim Deering. He got hit 
first by a linebacker, Dennis Smec, who 
drove him into the ground, getting some 
belated and very nasty help from a tack- 
le and another linebacker. Deering didn't 
move. Two assistant coaches started 
shouting at him, telling him he was de- 
facing the landscape. He tried to get up 
but couldn't make it. The rest of us 
walked over to the far hash mark and 
ran the next play. 

It all ended with two laps around the 
goalposts. Lloyd Philpot Jr., a defensive 
end, fell down in the middle of the sec- 
ond lap. We left him there in the end 
zone, on his stomach, one leg twitching 
slightly. His father had been All-Con- 
ference at Baylor for three straight years. 

That evening Emmett C reed addressed 
the squad. 

"Write home on a regular basis. Dress 
neatly. Be courteous. Articulate your 
problems. Move swiftly from place to 
place, both on the field and in the cor- 
ridors of buildings. Don’t ever get too 
proud to pray.” 

Rolf Hauptfuhrer coached the defensive 
line and attended to problems of mo- 
rale and grooming. He approached me 
one morning after practice. 

"We want you to room with Bloom- 
berg," he said. 

"Why me?” 

"John Billy Small was in there with 
him. Couldn't take the tension. We fig- 


ure you won't mind. You’re more the 
complicated type.” 

“Of course I’ll mind.” 

“John Billy said he wets the bed. Aside 
from that there's no problem. He gets 
nervous. No doubt about that. A lot of 
tension in that frame. But we figure you 
can cope with it.” 

"I object. I really do. I’ve got my 
own tensions.” 

“Harkness, everybody knows what 
kind of reputation you brought down 
here. Coach is willing to take a chance 
on you only as long as you follow or- 
ders. So keep in line. Just keep in line — 
hear?" 

"Who’s rooming with Taft Robin- 
son?” I said. 

"Robinson rooms alone.” 

"Why's that?” 

"You’ll have to ask the powers that 
be. In the meantime, move your stuff in 
with Bloomberg.” 

"I don’t like tension,” I said. "And I 
don’t see why I have to be the one who 
gets put in with controversial people." 

"It’s for the good of the team," Haupt- 
fuhrer said. 

I went up to my room. Bloomberg 
was asleep, on his belly, snoring softly 
into the pillow. He was absolutely enor- 
mous. It was easy to imagine him at- 
tached to the bed by guy wires, to be 
floated aloft once a year like a Macy’s 
balloon. His full name was Anatole 
Bloomberg, and he played left tackle 
on offense. That was all I knew about 
him, that plus the fact that he wasn’t a 
Texan. One of the outcasts, I thought. 
Or a voluntary exile of the philosophic 
type. I decided to wake him up. 

"Anatole," I said. "It’s Gary Hark- 
ness, your new roommate. Let’s shake 
hands and be friends.” 

"We’re roommates,” he said. "Why 
do we have to be friends?” 

"It’s just an expression. I didn’t mean 
undying comrades. Just friends as op- 
posed to enemies. I’m sorry I woke 
you up.” 

"I wasn't asleep." 

"You were snoring,” I said. 

"That’s the way I breathe when I’m 
on my stomach. What happened to my 
original roommate?” 

“John Billy? John Billy’s been 
moved.” 

"Was that his name?” 

"He’s been moved. I hope you’re not 
tense about my showing up. All I want 
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to do is get off to a good start and 
avoid all possible tension.” 

“Who in your opinion was the great- 
er man?” Bloomberg said. "Edward Gib- 
bon or Archimedes?" 

"Archimedes." 

“Correct,” he said. 

In the morning Creed sent us into an 
all-out scrimmage with a brief inspira- 
tional message that summed up every- 
thing we knew or had to know. 

"It’s only a game," he said, "but it’s 
the only game.” 

Taft Robinson and I were the set- 
backs. Taft caught a flare pass, evaded 
two men and went racing down the side- 
line. Bobby Iselin, a cornerback, gave 
up the chase at the 25. Bobby used to 
be the team's fastest man. 

Through all our days together my fa- 
ther returned time and again to a fa- 
vorite saying. 

"Suck in that gut and go harder.” 

He never suggested that this saying 
of his ranked with the maxims of Ted- 
dy Roosevelt. Still, he was dedicated to 
it. He believed in the idea that a simple 
but lasting reward, something just short 
of a presidential handshake, awaited the 
extra effort, the persevering act of a tired 
man. Backbone, will, mental toughness, 
desire — these were his themes, the qual- 
ities that insured success. He was a phar- 
maceutical salesman with a lazy son. 

It seems that wherever I went I was 
hounded by people urging me to suck 
in my gut and go harder. They would 
never give up on me— my father, my 
teachers, my coaches, even a girl friend 
or two. I was a challenge, I guess, a 
piece of string that does not wish to be 
knotted. My father was by far the most 
tireless of those who tried to give me di- 
rection, to sharpen my initiative, to piece 
together some collective memory of 
hard-won land or dusty struggles in the 
sun. He put a sign in my room: 

WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH 
THE TOUGH GET GOING 

I looked at this sign for three years 
(roughly from ages 14 to 17) before I 
began to perceive a certain beauty in it. 
The sentiment of course had small ap- 
peal, but it seemed that beauty flew from 
the words themselves, the letters, con- 
sonants swallowing vowels, aggression 
and tenderness, a semi-self-re-creation 
from line to line, word to word, letter 
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The SpaldingTop-Flite 
is absolutely the loneest legal 
ball you can play. 


5PaldijvG 


V>UESTOR Spalding. Chicopee, Mass. 01014 


Available only through golf professional shops. 


Here's proof: 

This was no isolated lab test. This was the Nation- 
wide Consumer Testing Institute conducting a 
bona fide face-off between our new, unique two-piece 

Top-Flite and seven other 
leading balls that dominate the top 
grade professional golf ball market: 
Top-Flite vs. Titleist, Wilson Staff, 
Royal Plus 6, Maxfli, Faultless, 
Hogan Apex and our own Dot. Six- 
teen top touring and club pros hit 
each brand the same number of 
times using their own woods and 
irons. The Nationwide Consumer 
Testing Institute measured, 
recorded and tabulated every single 
hit. The results are conclusive: off the tee, the Spalding T op-Flite was over 10 yards longer than the 
next longest ball. Off the irons, T op-Flite was 
nearly 12 yards longer. The reason our revolution- 
ary Top-Flite goes farther is really quite simple: 
its unique, two-piece construction puts more 

weight to the outside 
so it gets more carry 
out of its own momen- 
tum. Another plus: its 
super-tough Gyrolon® 
cover will give you 
more rounds. The new 
SpaldingTop-Flite golf ball may 
just be the single most important 
contribution to the modern game. 



Flirt 

Avg. 

Yards 

Leading Competitive Balls Tested 

Average Yards 

Avg. 
Yards 
for all 

Category 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

C 

tested 

Woods - 
Carry 

235.8 

224.5 

217.0 

227.2 

221.6 

215.1 

227.1 

229.6 

224.7 

Woods - 

Total 

Distance 

261.6 

244.1 

239.0 

249.7 

242.4 

235.7 

248.7 

251.2 

246.5 

Irons - 
Carry 

179.4 

170.3 

169.8 

172.8 

167.8 

163.5 

171.7 

170.0 

170.6 

Irons - 

Total 

Distance 

194.2 

179.1 

179.2 

182.4 

177.5 

173.7 

180.8 

178.8 

180.7 


Summary of lest available from Spalding on request. 
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La Corona 
Filter Tips. 

Feel as rich as you want 
for about 35 cents. 


Everything about them is rich. 

The taste. The tobaccos. 

\ The aroma... But perhaps 
the richest thing of all 
Bk is the name. La Corona. 

► It marks some of the finest 
cigars in the world. 

E. Try La Corona Filter Tips, 
j It's a little pleasure 
you can afford. 
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POP, POP 


to letter. All meaning faded. The words 
became pictures. It was a sinister thing 
to discover at such an age that words 
can escape their meanings. 

My father had a territory and a com- 
pany car. He sold vitamins, nutritional 
supplements, mineral preparations and 
antibiotics. His customers included 
about 50 doctors and dentists, about a 
dozen pharmacies, a few hospitals, some 
drug wholesalers. He had specific goals, 
both geographic and economic, each 
linked with the other, and perhaps be- 
cause of this he hated waste of any kind, 
of shoe leather, talent, irretrievable time. 
(Get cracking. Straighten out. Hang in.) 
It paid, in his view, to follow the sim- 
plest, most pioneer of rhythms — the eter- 
nal work cycle, the blood hunt for bear 
and deer, the mellow rocking of chairs 
as screen doors swing open and bang 
shut in the gathering fragments of sum- 
mer’s sulky dusk. Beyond these honest 
latitudes lay nothing but chaos. 

He had played football at Michigan 
State. He had ambitions on my behalf, 
and more or less at my expense. This is 
the custom among men who have failed 
to be heroes: their sons must prove that 
the seed was not impoverished. He had 
spent his autumn Saturdays on the side- 
lines, watching others fall in battle and 
rise then to the thunder of the drums 
and the crowd’s demanding chants. He 
put me in a football uniform very early. 
Then, as a high school junior, I won All- 
State honors at halfback. (This was the 
first of his ambitions, and as it turned 
out the only one to be fulfilled.) Even- 
tually I received 28 offers of athletic 
scholarships — tuition, books, room and 
board, SI 5 a month. There were several 
broad hints of further almsgiving. Vi- 
sions were painted of lovely young la- 
dies with charitable instincts of their 
own. It seemed that every section of the 
country had much to offer in the way 
of scenery, outdoor activities, entertain- 
ment, companionship, and even, if nec- 
essary, education. On the application 
blanks I had to fill in my height, my 
weight, my academic average and my 
time for the 40-yard dash. 

I handed over a letter of acceptance 
to Syracuse University. I was eager to 
enrich their tradition of great running 
backs. They threw me out when 1 bar- 
ricaded myself in my room with two 
packages of Oreo cookies and a girl 
named Lippy Margolis. She wanted to 
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hide from the world, and I volunteered 
to help her. For a day and a night we 
read to each other from a textbook on 
economics. She seemed calmed by the 
incoherent doctrines set forth on those 
pages. When I was sure I had changed 
the course of her life for the better, I 
opened the door. 

At Penn State, the next stop, I stud- 
ied hard and played well. But each day 
that autumn was exactly like the day be- 
fore and the one to follow. I had not 
yet learned to appreciate the slowly glid- 
ing drift of identical things; chunks of 
time spun past me like meteorites in a 
universe predicated on repetition. For 
weeks the cool clear weather was un- 
varying; the girls wore white knee-high 
stockings; a small red plane passed over 
the practice field every afternoon at the 
same time. There was something hugely 
Asian about those days in Pennsylvania. 
I tripped on the same step on the same 
staircase on three successive days. After 
this I stopped going to practice. 

The freshman coach wanted to know 
what was up. I told him I knew all the 
plays; there was no reason to practice 
them over and over; the endless repe- 
tition might be spiritually disastrous; we 
were becoming a nation devoted to hu- 
man xerography. He and I had a long 
earnest discussion. Much was made of 
my talent and my potential value to the 
varsity squad. Oneness was stressed — 
the oneness necessary fora winning team. 
It was a good concept, oneness, but I sug- 
gested that, to me at least, it could not 
be truly attractive unless it meant one- 
ness with God or the universe or some 
equally redoubtable superphenomenon. 
What he meant by oneness was in fact 
elevenness or twenty-twoncss. He told 
me that my attitude was all wrong. Peo- 
ple don't go to football games to see 
pass patterns run by theologians. He 
told me, in effect, that I would have 
to suck in my gut and go harder. He men- 
tioned, 1 ) A team sport. 2) The need to 
sacrifice. 3) Preparation for the future. 
4) Microcosm of life. 

‘ "You're saying that what I learn on 
the gridiron about sacrifice and oneness 
will be of inestimable value later on in 
life. In other words, if I give up now 
I'll almost surely give up in the more im- 
portant contests of the future." 

‘‘That’s it exactly, Gary." 

“I’m giving up," 1 said. 

It was a perverse thing to do — go home 


and sit through a blinding white winter 
in the Adirondacks. I was passing 
through one of those odd periods of 
youth in which significance is seen only 
on the blankest of walls, found only in 
dull places, and so I thought I'd turn 
my back to the world and to my fa- 
ther's sign and try to achieve, indeed es- 
tablish. some lowly form of American 
sainthood. The repetition of Penn State 
was small stuff compared to that deep 
winter. For five months I did nothing 
and then repeated it. 1 had breakfast in 
the kitchen, lunch in my room, dinners 
at the dinner table with the others, mean- 
ing my parents. They concluded that I 
was dying of something slow and in- 
curable and that 1 did not wish to tell 
them in order to spare their feelings. 
This was an excellent thing to infer for 
all concerned. My father took down the 
sign and hung in its place a framed pho- 
to of his favorite pro team, the Detroit 
Lions — their official team picture. In late 
spring, a word appeared all over town. 
militarize. The word was printed on 
cardboard placards that stood in shop 
windows. It was scrawled on fences. It 
was handwritten on loose-leaf paper 
taped to the windshields of cars. It ap- 
peared on bumper stickers and sign- 
boards. 

I had accomplished nothing all those 
months, and so I decided to enroll at 
the University of Miami. It wasn’t a 
bad place. Repetition gave way to the 
beginnings of simplicity. (A preparation 
thus for Texas.) I wanted badly to stay. 
I liked playing football, and I knew that 
by this time I'd have trouble finding an- 
other school that would take me. But I 
had to leave. It started with a book, an 
immense volume about the possibilities 
of nuclear war — assigned reading for a 
course I was taking in modes of disas- 
ter technology. The problem was sim- 
ple and terrible; I enjoyed the book. I 
liked reading about the deaths of tens 
of millions of people. I liked dwelling 
on the destruction of great cities. Five 
to 20 million dead. Fifty to 100 million 
dead. Ninety percent population loss. 
Seattle wiped out by mistake. Moscow 
demolished. Airbursts over every SAC 
base in Europe. I liked to think of huge 
buildings toppling, of fire storms, of 
bridges collapsing, survivors roaming the 
charred countryside. Carbon 14 and 
strontium 90. Escalation ladder and sub- 
crisis situation. Titan, Spartan, Posei- 


don. People burned and unable to 
breathe. I became more fascinated, more 
depressed, and finally 1 left Coral Ga- 
bles and went back home to my room 
and to the official team photo of the De- 
troit Lions. It seemed the only thing to 
do. My mother brought lunch upstairs. 
I took the dog for walks. 

In time the draft board began to get 
interested. I allowed my father to get in 
touch with a former classmate of his, 
an influential alumnus of Michigan State. 
Negotiations were held, and I was grant- 
ed an interview with two subalterns of 
the athletic department, types familiar 
to football and other paramilitary com- 
plexes, the square-jawed bedrock of the 
corporation. They knew what I could 
do on the football field, having followed 
my high school career, but they wouldn't 
accept me unless I could convince them 
that I was ready to take orders, to pur- 
sue a mature course, to submit my will 
to the common good. I managed to con- 
vince them. I went to East Lansing the 
following autumn, an aging recruit, and 
was leading the freshman squad in touch- 
downs, yards gained rushing, and plat- 
itudes. Then, in a game against the In- 
diana freshmen, I was one of three play- 
ers converging on a safetyman who had 
just intercepted a pass. We seemed to 
hit him simultaneously. He died the next 
day and I went home that evening. 

I stayed in my room for seven weeks 
this time, shuffling a deck of cards. I 
got to the point where I could cut to 
the six of spades about three out of five 
times, as long as I didn't try it too of- 
ten, abuse the gift, as long as I tried 
only when I truly felt an emanation from 
the six, when I knew in my fingers that 
1 could cut to that particular card. 

Then I got a call from Emmett Creed. 
Two days later he flew up to see me. I 
liked the idea of losing myself in an ob- 
scure part of the world. And I had dis- 
covered a very simple truth. My life 
meant nothing without football. 

We stood in a circle in the enormous 
gray morning, all the receivers and of- 
fensive backs, helmets in hands. Thunder 
moved down from the northeast. Creed, 
in a transparent raincoat, was already up 
in the tower. At the center of the circle 
was Tom Cook Clark, an assistant coach, 
an expert on quarterbacking, known as a 
scholarly man because he smoked a pipe 
and did not use profanity. 

continued 
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distance! 

On any "long distance" shot the Ram 3-D is 
ready to answer. Why? Because its high- 
tension windings won't lose compression 
and the 3-D stays round. Round after round. 


Send a contribution. We want to 
wipe out cancer in your lifetime. 

American Cancer Society 


“What we want to do is establish a 
planning procedures approach whereby 
we neutralize the defense. We'll be em- 
ploying a lot of play action and some 
pass-run options off the sweep. We'll 
be using a minimum number of sprint- 
outs because the passing philosophy here 
is based on the pocket concept and we 
don't want to inflate the injury poten- 
tial. w hich is what you do if your quar- 
terback strays from the pocket and if 
he can t run real well, which most don't. 
We use the aerial game here to imple- 
ment the ground game whereby we force 
their defense to respect the run. which 
is what they won't do if they can antic- 
ipate pass and read pass and if our fre- 
quency, say on second and long, indi- 
cates pass. So that’s what we'll try to 
come up with, depending on the sit- 
uation and the contingency plan and 
how they react to the running game. I 
should insert at this point that if they 
send their linebackers, you've been 
trained and briefed and you know 
how to counter this. You've got your 
screen, your flare, your quick slant-in. 
You've been drilled and drilled on 
this in the blitz drills. It all depends 
on what eventuates. It's just 1 1 men 
doing their job. That's all it is." 

Oscar Veech burst into the circle. 

“Guards and tackles, I want you to 
come off that ball real quick and pop, 
pop. hit those people, move those peo- 
ple out, pop them, put some hurt on 
them, drive them back till they look like 
sick little puppy dogs squatting in the 
mud." 

“The guards and tackles arc over in 
that other group," I said. 

"Right, right, right. Now go out there 
and execute. Move that ball. Hit some- 
body. Hit somebody. Hit somebody.” 

Garland Hobbs handed off to me on 
a quick trap, and two people hit me. 
There was a big pileup, and I felt a fair 
number of knees and elbows and then 
somebody's hand was inside my face 
mask trying to come away with flesh. 
On the next play I was pass-blocking 
for Hobbs, and they sent everybody in- 
cluding the free safety. 1 went after the 
middle linebacker. Dennis Smec, helmet 
to groin, and then fell on top of him 
with a forearm leading the way. 

Whistles were blow ing, and the coach- 
es edged in a bit closer. Vcrn Feck took 
off his baseball cap and put his pink 
face right into the pileup, little sparks 


of saliva jumping out of his whistle as 
he blew it right under my nose. Creed 
came down from the lower. 

One day in early September we started 
playing a game called Bang You're Dead. 
It's an extremely sinipleminded game. 
Almost every child has played it in one 
form or another. Your hand assumes 
the shape of a gun, and you fire at anyone 
who passes. You try to reproduce, in 
your own way, the sound of a gun being 
fired. Or you simply shout these words: 
Bang, you're dead. The other person 
clutches a vital area of his body and then 
falls, simulating death. ( Never mere inju- 
ry: always death.) Nobody knew who 
had started the game or exactly when it 
had started. You had to fall if you were 
shot. The game depended on this. 

It went on for six or seven days. At 
first, naturally enough, I thought it was 
all very silly, even for a bunch of bored 
and lonely athletes. Then I began to 
change my mind. Suddenly, beneath its 
bluntness, the game seemed compellingly 
intricate. It possessed gradations, dark 
joys, a resonance echoing from the most 
perplexing of dreams. I began to kill se- 
lectively. When killed, I fell to the floor 
or earth with great deliberation, with 
sincerity. I varied my falls, searching for 
the rhythm of something imperishable, 
a classic death. 

We did not abuse the powers inher- 
ent in the game. The only massacre took 
place during the game's first or second 
day when things were still shapeless, the 
potential unrealized. It started on the 
second floor of the dormitory just lie- 
fore lights-out and worked along the 
floor and down one flight, everyone 
shooting each other, men in their un- 
derwear rolling down the stairs, huge 
nude brutes draped over the banisters. 
The pleasure throughout was empty. I 
guess we realized together that the game 
was better than this. So we cooled things 
off and devised unw ritten limits. 

I shot Terry Madden at sunset from 
a distance of 40 yards as he appeared 
over the crest of a small hill and came 
toward me. He held his stomach and 
fell, in slow motion, and then rolled down 
the grassy slope, tumbling, rolling slow- 
ly as possible, closer, slower, ever near- 
er, tumbling down to die at my feet 
with the pale setting of the sun. 

To kill with impunity. To die in the 
celebration of ancient ways. 

continued 
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What we call standard equipment 
some places call about 250 dollars. 



If you've played 
the options game, you 
know it’s not much fun. 

(Who likes to lose?) 

There you were. In 
the showroom. Innocently 
expecting the basic price to 
include some basic features. (Like 
carpeting. Or rear windows that 
open.) But no. You’re told that to 
get the minimum features you want, 
you have to pay for a "luxury decor 
group" or an "interior appointment 
package" 

In a Toyota showroom we don’t 
play those games. Even on our 
lowest priced cars. 

Front disc brakes, for example, 
arc standard equipment with us. 
But some other places you’ll have 
to pay about $32 to $47 to get them.' 

Reclining bucket seats, like 
the ones included in our price, will 


cost you 

around $16 to $38 
elsewhere.* 

Tinted windows. To get 
them can cost you about $36.* 
Bumper guards. With us, 
standard equipment. In another 
showroom, if you want them, get 
ready to pay about $20 to $36. 

The list goes on. 

We include whitewall tires, 
chrome trim, swing-out rear 
windows, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
and more, with the price. (You'll 
have trouble finding these features 


as standard equip- 
ment most anywhere 
else. Lots of trouble.) 

What’s more, we 
even include some 
features, like a trouble 
light and a trip 
odometer, that aren’t 
even available on most 
other cars. 

See for yourself. 

Price our economy cars 
already loaded with standard 
equipment. Then price theirs, 
plus the "custom style package" 
"deluxe accent group’, ’ and 
whatever else they call it. 

You’ll find they call it about 
250 bucks. 


TOYOTA 



Toyota Corolla 1600 Fastback. 


Test price a Toyota . 

See how much car your money can buy. 
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If you could get close enough 
you'd see he’s smoking 
a Gold Label Jaguar. 


The man who is usually surrounded 
by people is a man who usually 
surrounds himself with things of 
good taste. 

Like a handsomely crafted Gold 
Label cigar. 

Gold Label comes in a fine selection 
of sizes and shapes. You too will 
find one to fit your public image as 
well as your private one. 

Light one up, and treat yourself to 
the mild aroma of rich imported 


tobaccos. Those first puffs are 
always a pleasure to the senses. 
The last puffs, always a confirma- 
tion of your first impression. 

If you're a man who makes a 
winning impression, smoke a Gold 
Label Jaguar. It's the cigar 
other people like to be around. 


PALMA CANDELA • STILETTO • CORONA DE VILLE • PANETELA GRANDE • SWAGGER ■ DINO 



All those days the almost empty cam- 
pus was marked by the sound of human 
gunfire. There were several ways in which 
this sound was uttered— the comical, the 
truly gruesome, the futuristic, the styl- 
ized. the circumspect. Each served to 
break the silence of the long evenings. 
From the window of my room I'd hear 
the faint gunfire and see a lone figure in 
the distance fall to the ground. Some- 
times. hearing nothing, I'd merely see 
the victim get hit. twisting around a tree 
as he fell or slowly dropping to his knees, 
and this isolated motion also served to 
break the silence, the lingering stillness 
of that time of day. So there was that rea- 
son above all to appreciate the game: it 
forced cracks in the enveloping silence. 

I died well and for this reason was 
killed quite often. One afternoon, shot 
from behind, I staggered to the steps of 
the library and remained there, on my 
back, between the second and seventh 
steps at the approximate middle of the 
stairway, for more than a few minutes. 
It was very relaxing despite the hard- 
ness of the steps. I felt the sun on my 
face. I tried to think of nothing. The long- 
er I remained there, the more absurd it 
seemed to get up. My body became ac- 
customed to the steps, and the sun felt 
warmer. I was completely relaxed. I felt 
sure I was alone, that no one was stand- 
ing there watching or even walking by. 
This thought relaxed me even more. In 
time I opened my eyes. Taft Robinson 
was sitting on a bench not faraway, read- 
ing a periodical. For a moment, in a 
state of near rapture. I thought it was 
he who had fired the shot. 

At length the rest of the student body 
reported for the beginning of classes. 
We were no longer alone, and the game 
ended. But 1 would think of it with af- 
fection because of its scenes of fragmen- 
tary beauty, because it brought men clos- 
er together through their perversity and 
fear, because it enabled us to pretend 
that death could be a tender experience, 
and because it breached the long silence. 

It's not easy to fake a limp. The tendency 
is to exaggerate, a natural mistake and 
one that nocoach would fail to recognize. 
Over the years I had learned to eliminate 
this tendency. I had mastered the dip and 
grimace, perfected the semi-moan, and 
when I came off the field this time, after 
receiving a mild blow on the right calf, 
nobody considered pressing me back into 
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instant breakfast 


J omooks imm 


Breakfast Insurance 

Real breakfast nourishment- without a big breakfast 


For active people, real breakfast 
nourishment is a “must’.’ But 
some mornings are too rushed for 
regular breakfast. That’s when 
Carnation instant breakfast can 
help. It's breakfast insurance. 
Milk contributes substantial nu- 
trition. Read our label. Carnation 


instant breakfast supplies the rest 
of the protein, vitamins, minerals 
and food energy. It all adds up to 
as much nourishment as the 
bacon-and-egg breakfast on the 
right. Keep Carnation instant 
breakfast on hand. It’s breakfast 
insurance for the whole family. 



Carnation instant breakfast mixed with milk has as 
much protein, vitamins, minerals and food energy 
as a poached egg on toast, two strips of bacon and 
a glass of orange juice 




Slades shown a/r belt-loop model with 
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STRETCH-WOVEN 
SLACKS * f 
BY JAYMAly -j f ( 

A New Dimension in ij 4 , ' 
Texturized WovfcnFabrics 
of 100% Dacron ! 




Is.it truly a totally knit world when 


*it pomes to slacks? We don t think 
to. And we don’t think vou will 


tfeink so, either. 
Not with the ne 


Not with the new stretch- woven 
slacks hanging on your favorite 
retailer’s racks. 

Jaymar’s new stretch-woven slacks 
of a tightly constructed Dacron 
polyester fabric, are not only 
incredibly comfortable, they won’t 
snag, sag or bag. And Ban-Rol* 
will keep the waistband from curling. 
So before you wrap up your slack 
wardrobe for spring, try on a pair 
of strctch-wovens by Jaymar. In 
hundreds of patterns and colors. 
And usually at the better men's 
store nearest you. Jaymar-Ruby, 

Inc. Michigan City, Indiana 46360. 

A JAYMAR SLACK 
win. DACRON® 

M«<te by jwoplr who m for ptofilr . who wr«® 


Jaymar Slacks available at these and 5000 other fine stores coast to coast... 


ALABAMA 

Homewood 

Huntsville 

Jasper 

Mobile 


Squire's Shop 
Bill's 
Bernard's 
Stoll's — Both Stores 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Hot Springs 
leachvilie 


Gregory's 
Muncy-Trumbo 
Schrader’s 
Midtown Market Place 


CALIFORNIA 

Northern California Hastings 

Southern California Silverwoods 

Stockton John Falls 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Orange 
Trumbull 

Waterbary 
West Hartford 
Westport 

DELAWARE 
Delmar Culver's Men's Shop 


Wallachs 
Wallachs 
Enson's 
Nat Greenblatt. Inc. 
0. M, Read, Inc. 
— All Stores 
Langley's 
Langley’s 
Ed Mitchell Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington George's Place 

Washington Woodward & Lothrop 

All Stares 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Myers 
Islamorada 
Lake Worth 

Naples 

Winter Haven 


Engel's 
Rob't. Drake 
Hogans Both Stores 
Elsie Lee's Sand Dollar 
Johnson's Men's Shop 
Airport Men's Shop 
Kepp's Men's Shop 
Frederick's Men's & 
Boy's Wear 


KANSAS 

Topeka Ray Beers Clothing Co. 

Wichita Kern's Parklane 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles 
Monroe 
New Iberia 
New Orleans 

New Orleans 


Arthur's 
Cohn-Turner & Co. 
Abdalla's Both Stores 
Love's Inc. 
The Palace 
Abdalla's 
Porter's-Stevens 
— All Stores 
Zoller Men's Wear 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Hillcrest Hts. 
Hyattsville 

Landover 

Rockville 


Hutzler's 
Max Margohs 
Gentleman Stylist 
Kaplon's 
Young Men’s Shop 
Lawrence Reed Ltd. 
Fred's Mens Shop 
Fred's Mens Shop 
Lawrence Reed Ltd. 
- All Stores 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Filene's — All Stores 
wallachs All Stores 
Lawrence Kaps 

North Cambridge Congress Men's Shop 
Springfield Forbes & Wallace 

— All Stores 

MICHIGAN 

Birmingham Steve Petix 

Grand Rapids Christopher's Apparel 
Big & Tall 

Holland lokker-Rutgers 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth M & K Man 

Minneapolis Eklund Clothing Co. 
Minneapolis Liemandt's All Stores 
St. Paul Liemandt's All Stores 
Shakopee Bill's Toggery 


Albany 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Griffin 

La Grange 

Tifton 


Johnston Men's Shop 
King Size Clothes 
The Oxford Shop 
B. Young's 
The Oxford Shop 
Mansour's 
The Big Store 


ILLINOIS 

Bensenvtile Tioga Toggery 

Calumet City Baskin 

Chicago Baskin — All Stores 

Chicago Broadlane Clothiers 

Chicago Werbners' Men’s Wear 

De Kalb Jolly's 

Evanston Baskin 

Galesburg Fred Schubach 

Kewanee Kirley 8. Sons 

Moline Mosenlelder's, Inc. 

Oak Park Baskin 

Peoria . Gentry, Ltd. 

Rock Island Mosenfeldcr's, Inc. 

Rockford Stuckey's Ail Stores 

Rockford The Chas. v. Weise Co. 

— All Stores 

St- Charles Gunter's Clothing 

& Tailoring 

Waukegan Baskin 


INDIANA 

Indiana Harbor Edward's Store for Men 
Indianapolis L. S. Ayres & Co. 

Indianapolis The Wm. H. Block Co. 
Indianapolis Hudson's 

Muncie Beall's Men's Wear 


IOWA 

Algona Keleher i McAdams 

Ames The University Shop 

Cedar Rapids Armstrong's 

i . s M ■ Frenkels B 1 1 St ire 
Des Moines Kucharos — Both Stores 
Indianola Ce-Doc's Clothing 

Marshalltown Kenagy's 

Mason City . St. Clair-Starks 

Sioux City Raymond's 

Waterloo palace Clothiers 

— Both Stores 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson The Emporium 

Jackson Gayfer's 

Jackson Jim's of Jackson 

Jackson McRae's All Stores 

Jackson Lewis Wilson 

Vicksburg McRae's 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City Indin's Plaza Men's Wear 
Kansas City Klothes Kloset 

St. Louis The Specialty Shop 

St. Louis The Squire's Shop 

St. Louis Wolff's — All Stores 

NEBRASKA 

Grand Island Brandeis 

Lincoln Brandeis 

Lincoln Magee's - Both Stores 

Omaha Brandeis 

Omaha Magee's 

Omaha . Morris' Clothing 

— Both Stores 

NEVADA 

Las Vegas Sy Devore 

Las Vegas Silverwoods 

NEW JERSEY 
Wallachs 

Atlantic City 

East Orange 

Hackensack 
Hamilton Square 

Lake Hiawatha .. 

Paramus 

Pleasantville 
Toms River . 

NEW YORK 

Wallachs All Stores 
Albany Dan A. Donahue 

Albany . McManus & Riley — All Stores 
Auburn HomicK's Men's Shop 

Binghamton Sall-Stearns 

Bronx Fox Menswear 

Bronx Harry Isaacs 

Bronx Leo Vines 


— All Stores 

Jules for Men & 
Young Men 
Mink's 
Kartch's 
Cedar Garden 
Men's Shop 
Tony Ruda 

Gimbels 

King Richard 
Feldman's Inc. 


Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Garden City 
Latham 

Long Beach. L.l 
Manhasset, L.l 
New York City 

New York City 
New York City 
Riverhead, L.l. 
Rochester 

Troy 

Utica 

Valley Stream 
Watertown 
Yonkers 


Westchester Sq, Mens Shop 
Elkin's ltd. 
CLB Men's Shop 
The Kleinhans Co. 
— All Stores 
Gimbels 
Dan A. Donahue 
Weinberg’s 
Lehman-Saunders 
Diamond Americana 
Mens Shop 
Gimbels 
Yorktown Men's Shop 
Edward Archer 
National Clothing Co. 
— All Stores 
Kelly Clothes 
Wicks & Greenman 
Gimbels 
J. R, Miller Co. 
Gimbels 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheboro Hall-Knott. Inc. 

Asheville The Man Store 

Charlotte Harris-Hart Clo. Co. 

Charlotte J. 0. lones, Inc. 

Havelock Tryon's Clothiers 

Lumbcrton . A. Weinstein & Sons 
Morehead City Hill's 

Nags Head The Galleon 

New Bern Hill's 

Salisbury Goodnight's 

Smithheld Hugh Austin 

Southern Pines Sir Richard's, ltd. 
Whitevllle Kramer's 

Wilson . Moss t Co. 


OHIO 

Ashland N. Strauss & Son 

Cleveland B. R. Baker — All Stores 
Oayton Walkers 

Ironton .. Mearan's 

Lima The Squire Shop 

Mansfield Komito's 

Massillon Kanner's 

Niles The Gentry Co. 

Toledo Lamson's 

vVickliffe Wickliffe Men's & 

Boys' Wear 


OKLAHOMA 

Lawton Fieldson's 

Oklahoma City King Size Clothes 

Oklahoma City Mr. Dale's 

Oklahoma City Napoleon Nash's 

— All Stores 

Tulsa King Size Clothes 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown Bohlen Gross & Moyer 
Altoona Gable's 

Beaver Falls Lisle T. Miller 

Butler McCarren's 

Chambersburg Ray Hays Sons 

Charleroi Frank's Men's Shop 

Clearfield Jacobson & Etzweiler 

Erie P. A. Meyer & Sons 

Everett Beck's Men's Shop 

Feasterville John S. Milne 

— All Stores 
The Village Shop 
Gongaware-Long 
Trone t Weikert 
Feller's Men's & 
Boy’s Shop 
English's Mens Store 

Berks 

Miller's Clothing Store 
Moesta t Son Inc. 
Sayres, Scheid & Sweetan 
Mike Hughes 
Lawn's 
Bob Davis Inc 


Gettysburg 

Greensbirg 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Huntingdon 

Johnstown 

Kittannirg 

Lancaster 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

Lewistown 

Lock Haven 

Monessen 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

St. Marys 

Scranton 


Hoy's 

Gaudio's of Monessen 
J. R. Benjamin Inc. 
Jack Parrish 
Ivan’s Men's Shop 
Si Ferber 


Uniontown Kaufman's 

Williamsport Ulman's 

'fork De Vono's Mens Wear 

Vork Feller's Men's & Boy's Shop 


RHODE ISLAND 

Barrington Hanson's 

Warwick Filene's 

Warwick Wallachs 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Richard's Men's Wear 

Charleston Hts. Don's Stag Shop 

Columbia Lourie's 

Florence Singleton's 

Florence Don Wise, ltd. 

Greenville Heyward Mahon Co. 

Hartsville Buyck-Coward 

Myrtle Beach Nelson's Men's Shop 

No. Myrtle Beach The Village Shop 


TENNESSEE 

Bristol 

Elizabethton 

Greeneville 

Kingsport 

Memphis 

Memphis 


The Courthouse ltd. 
The Courthouse ltd. 
The Courthouse ltd. 
The Courthouse ltd. 
Cashon-Wright 
— Both Stores 
James Davis for Men 


TEXAS 

Austin The Country Squire 

Austin Merritt Schaefer & Brown 

— All Stores 

Austin Jack Mortons All Stores 
Dallas Bob Fenn — All Stores 


uauas 

Dallas Jas. 

Ft. Worth 
Houston 

Houston . 

Houston 

King Size Clothes 
K. Wilson — All Stores 
Cox's All Stores 
King Size Clothes 
Leopold, Price & Rolle 
— All Stores 
The Man's Shop 

Houston ... 

The Slack Rack 

Lufkin 

Blackstock's 

Paris L. 0. 

Hammons Men’s Store 

San Angelo 

Sir's Men's Wear 

San Antonio 

Joseph's All Stores 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City 

Arthur Frank 

VIRGINIA 

Abingdon 

The Courthouse Ltd. 

Annandale 

The Quality Shop 

Arlington 

The Quality Shop 

Chesapeake 

The Hub 

Hampton 

The Hub 

Newport News 

Clayton's 

Newport News . 

The Hub 

Norfolk 

The Hub — All Stores 

Norfolk Shulman's — All Stores 

Portsmouth 

The Hub 

Virginia Beach 

Clayton's 

Virginia Beach 

The Hub 

Wytheville . 

The Courthouse Ltd. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane 

Davenport Sport Shop 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston 

Kelley’s Mens Shop 

So. Charleston . 

Salamies' 

Wheeling 

L. S. Good & Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton 

Gimbels 


Madison Gimbels — Both Stores 
Milwaukee Boston Store All Stores 

Milwaukee Gimbels — All Stores 

PUERTO RICO 

Rio Piedras Puerto Rico Elegante 

San Juan Tops All Stores 


BAHAMAS 

West End Grand Bahama Hotel Shops 


What a good time for all the good things of a Kent. 
Mild, smooth taste— exclusive Micronite filter. 

Kmg size or Deluxe 100 s. is 


.<# , 
V > 



Coffee 'ii Kent! 


Kings: 17 mg. "tar’,' 
1.0 mg. nicotine; 
100's: 19 mg. "tar;' 
1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. 
FTC Report 
Aug. 71. 
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service. The trainer handed me an ice 
pack, and I sat on the bench next to Bing 
Jackmin, who kicked held goals and ex- 
tra points. The practice field was misera- 
bly hot. I was relieved to be off and slight- 
ly surprised that I felt guilty about it. Bing 
Jackmin was wearing headgear; his eyes, 
deep inside the face mask, seemed crazed 
by sun or dust or inner visions. 

"Work," he shouted past me. “Work, 
you substandard industrial robots. 
Work, work, work, work." 

"Look at them hit," I said. "What a 
pretty sight. When Coach says hit. we 
hit. It’s so simple." 

“It’s not simple, Gary. Reality is con- 
stantly being interrupted. We're hardly 
even aware of it when we’re out there. We 
perform like things with metal claws. But 
there’s the other clement. For lack of a 
better term 1 call it the psychomythical. 
That’s a phrase I coined mvself.” 

“I don’t like it. What does it refer 
to?” 

"Ancient warriorship." he said. 
"Cults devoted to pagan forms of tech- 
nology. What we do out on that field 
harks back. It harks back. Why don't 
you like the term?" 

"It’s vague and pretentious. It means 
nothing. There’s only one good thing 
about it. Nobody could remember a stu- 
pid phrase like that for more than five 
seconds. Sec. I've already forgotten it." 

“Wuuuurrrrk. Wuuuurrrrk." 

"Hobbs'll throw to Jessup now." I 
said. “He always goes to his tight end 
on third and short inside the 20. He's 
like a retarded computer.” 

"For a quarterback, Hobbs isn’t too 
bright. But you should have seen him 
last year, Gary. At least Creed’s got him 
changing plays at the line. Last year it 
was all Hobbsic could do to keep from 
upchucking when he saw a blit/ com- 
ing. Linebackers pawing at the ground, 
snarling at him. He didn’t have what 
you might call a whole lot of poise." 

"Here comes Cecil off. Is that him?" 

"They got old Cecil. Looks like his 
shoulder." 

Cecil Rector, a guard, came toward the 
sideline, and Roy Yellin went running in 
to replace him. The trainer popped Ce- 
cil’s shoulder back into place. Then Cecil 
fainted. Bing strolled dow n that way to 
have a look at Cecil unconscious. 

Later we watched Bobby Hopper get 
about 18 on a sweep. When the play 
ended, a defensive tackle named Dickie 


English 

Leather. 

The 

Heavy Duty 
Deodorant. 

What do we mean by heavy duty? 

Just this: A thick stick of deodorant 
laden with lots of our clean, fresh, 
long-lasting English Leather,, scent. 
With one application you get plenty 
of coverage and plenty of deodorant 
protection. And 
it's your personal 
deodorant. Only 
you use it. 
Which is one 
good reason 
why our 
stick deodorant 
lasts longer. 

Try our Heavy 
Duty Stick. 

It comes in a 
convenient 
travel size. 

All for a light 
price: $1.25 



Kidd remained on his knees. He man- 
aged to lake his helmet off and then fell 
forward, his face hitting the midfield 
stripe. Two players dragged him off. and 
Raymond Toon went running in to re- 
place him. The next play fell apart when 
Hobbs fumbled the snap. Creed spoke to 
him through the bullhorn. Bing walked 
along the bench to look at Dickie Kidd. 

I watched the scrimmage. It was get- 
ting mean out there. The players weie 
reaching the point where they wanted 
to inflict harm. It was hardly a time for 
displays of finesse and ungoverned grace. 
This was the ugly hour. I felt like get- 
ting back in. Bing took his scat again. 

"How’s Dickie?" 

"Dehydration," Bing said. “Haupt- 
fuhrer's giving him hell." 

"What for?" 

"For dehydrating." 

I went over to Oscar Veech and told 
him I was ready. He said they wanted 
to take a longer look at Jim Deering. I 
watched Deering drop a short pass and 
get hit a full two seconds later by Bud- 
dy Shock, a linebacker. This cheered me 
up. and I returned to the bench. 

“They want to look at Deering some 
more." 

“Coach is getting edgy. We open in 
six days. This is the last scrimmage, and 
he wants to look at everybody.” 

"I wish I knew how good we are." 

"Coach must be thinking the same 
thing." 

Time was called, and the coaches 
moved in to lecture their players. Creed 
climbed dow n from the tower and w alked 
slowly toward Garland Hobbs. He took 
off his baseball cap and brushed it against 
his thigh as he walked. Hobbs saw him 
coming and instinctively put on his hel- 
met. Creed engaged him in conversation. 

“It’s a tongue-lashing,” Bing said. 
"Coach is hacking at poor old Hobbsie." 

"He seems pretty calm." 

"It's a tongue-lashing," Bing hissed 
to Cecil Rector, who was edging along 
the bench to sit next to us. 

"How's the shoulder?" I said. 

"Dislocated." 

"Too bad." 

"They can put a harness on it.” he 
said. "We go in sis days. If Coach needs 
me. I'll be ready." 

Just then Creed looked toward Bing 
Jackmin. draw ing him off the bench w ith- 
out even a nod. Bing jogged over there. 
The rest of the players were standing or 

continufd 
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Great double catalog offer for all-around sportsmen. 
Full-color, -14-page Harrington & Richardson Firearms 
Catalog features HSR sporting rifles, shotguns, re- 
volvers plus famous Webley shotguns from Britain, an 
HSR exclusive Also 44-page HSR Angler's Catalog on 
full line of internationally-known Hardy fly fishing 
rods, reels and accessories, another U S. exclusive 
from HSR. Mail coupon today for your free copies. 


HARRINGTON S RICHARDSON, INC. 

Dept. SI-J72 320 Park Ave. 

Worcester, Mass. 01610, U.S.A. 

□ Please send free copy of HSR Firearms Cata 
log. postage paid. 

□ Please send free copy of HSR Angler's Cata 
log, postage paid. 
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kneeling between the 40-yard lines. Next 
to me, Cecil Rector leaned over and 
plucked at blades of grass. I thought of 
the Adirondacks, chill lakes of inverted 
timber, sash of blue snow across the 
mountains, the whispering presence of 
the things that tilled my room. Far be- 
yond the canvas blinds, on the top floor 
of the women's dormitory, a figure stood 
by an open window. I thought of wom- 
en. I thought of women in snow and 
rain, on mountains and in forests, at 
the end of long galleries immersed in 
the brave light of Rembrandts. 

“Coach is real anxious." Rector said. 
“He knows a lot of people arc watch- 
ing to see how he docs. I bet the wire ser- 
vices send somebody out to cover the 
opener. If they can ever find this place." 

“I'd really like to get back in." 

“So would I," he said. “Ycllin's been 
haunting me since way back last spring. 
He's like a hyena. Every time I get hurt. 
Roy Yellin is right there grinning. He 
likes to sec me get hurt. He’s after my 


job. Every time I'm face down on the 
grass in pain, I know I’ll look up to sec 
Roy Yellin grinning at the injured part 
of my body. His daddy sells mutual funds 
in the prairie states." 

Bing came back, apparently upset 
about something. 

"He wants me to practice my squib 
kick tomorrow. I told him I don't have 
any squib kick. He guaranteed me I'd 
have one by tomorrow night." 

They played for another 15 minutes. 
On the final play, after a long steady 
drive that took the offense down to the 
eight-yard line, Taft fumbled the hand- 
off. Defense recovered, whistles blew and 
that was it for the day. The three of us 
headed back together. 

“Hobbsie laid it right in his gut, and 
he goes and loses it." Rector said. "I at- 
tribute that kind of error to lack of con- 
centration. That's a mental error, and 
it’s caused by lack of concentration. Col- 
oreds can run and leap, but they can’t 
concentrate. A colored is a runner and 


Icaper. You're making a big mistake if 
you ask him to concentrate." 

A very heavy girl wearing an orange 
dress came walking toward us across a 
w idc law n. There was a mushroom cloud 
appliqued on the front of her dress. The 
dress was brightest orange. I thought she 
must be a little crazy to wear something 
like that with her figure. I recognized the 
girl: we had some classes together. I let 
the others walk on ahead, and I stood for 
a moment watching her walk past me and 
move into the distance. I was wearing a 
smudge of lampblack under each eye to 
reduce the sun's glare. I didn't know 
w hether the lampblack was very effective, 
but 1 liked the way it looked and 1 liked 
the idea of painting myself in a barbaric 
manner before going forth to battle in 
mud. I wondered if the fat girl knew 
I was still watching her. I had a vivid 
picture of myself standing there holding 
my helmet at my side, left knee bent 
slightly, hair all mussed and the lamp- 
black under my eyes. end 


The money ball’s out to smash 
ifs own $3,000,000 record. 

(The 1 972 P.G.A. tour results to date.) 


TOURNAMENT 

Los Angeles Open 
Bing Crosby Nat l 
Tucson Ope" 

San Diego Open 
PGA Seniors 

Hawaiian Open 

United Air Lmes-Carona Open 
Phoenix Open 

Jackie Gleason invi-rrary Classic 
BoD Hope Desert Classic 
Dora l Eastern Open 
Florida Citrus Open Invfl 
Jacksonville Open 


PRIZE MONEY 

S 124.973 
139990 
149 993 
15001 1 
17835 
199 970 


TOTAL SI .771 ,976 

PERCENTAGE OF PRIZE MONEY 100.0*. 


It looks like a record-breaking year is in 
the making. Last year on the 71 P G A. 
tour, the Titleist golf ball won $3,000,000 
more than any other ball. And so far this 
year, the Money Ball is charging ahead of 
last year's pace, winning more and more, 
tournament by tournament. Isn't our tour 
success a convincing reason for you to 
play the Money Ball? 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT I 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


TITLEIST 

S 91319 
79 842 
135909 
134 817 
25 457 
161.171 
11353 
101945 
127 346 
116695 
73 910 
126857 
100348 


MacGREGOR 

$ 13089 
33535 
6225 


13.472 
94.527 
15.294 
39 552 


4265 
9209 
1 298 
5 367 
1856 
3 074 

•e m 

567 

5.640 

6222 

3807 


13884 

10.481 

17.870 

6146 

18014 



‘Source Certified ball counts taken during the 1972 PGA tour. 


Titleist the 
money ball 
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As you sip our rum by morning's light, you find the some 
ligl^dry taste that took you through the evening. 

Not by chance. 

By Commonwealth law Puerto Rican Rum must be 
distilled at very high proof, to make it pure. 

Aged, to make it mellow 

Filtered through charcoal, to make it smooth. All under 
government supervision. 

So our rum, the only rum that must meet these 
standards, has nothing in it but rum. 

And a natural taste you can stay with. All night, 
o -covrcrv I ,« THE RUmi Of PUERTO RKO 
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All Ihe new SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED bookt are 
available wherever booka are *o!d. 
{1.95 each, paperbound. 

(Home Library Edition, $3.95) 


Lippincott 

■ I J 9 L<po<ncoti Company 


Name your game. 

For $ 1 95 we'll 
help you learn 
to win it. 


The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library 


For the 1970s, America's leading sports 
instruction books have a bold new look 
and a new low price. These handy illus- 
trated guides have been turning be- 
ginners into winners since 1 960, and 
now they’re better than ever. ^ 

Here’s how: 

The editors of SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED study and explain the secrets 
of the world's top players. Leading 
coaches (like Bob Cousy on basket- 
ball and Bill Talbert on tennis) share 
their know-how. And SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED artists and photographers 
stop the action to show you the 
stars’ winning moves. It all adds 
up to the best sports instruction^ 
in book form —at any price. 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week April 4-10 


BASKETBALL -ABA Third-place New York raced 
lo a surprising 3-2 lead over heavily favored Ken- 
lucky in their semifinal playolf series (page 28). In 
the other East semifinals. Virginia defeated the Flo- 
ridians four straight, winning the last two games 
1 18-1 13 on rookie Julius trving's playoff-record 
53 points and 115-106 as Erving tossed in 39. De- 
fending champion Utah swept Dallas in one West- 
ern Division semifinal, winning the last three games 
1 13-107. 96-89 and 109-99 as Willie Wise averaged 
26 points a game. Indiana and Denver traded vic- 
tories in the other West series. The Pacers edged 
the Rockets 122-120 in overtime, lost 1 12-96, won 
by a walloping 91-79 and then lost 106-99 to leave 
the semifinals tied at 3-3. 


NBA: Los Angeles defeated Chicago 108-97 to 
sweep its Western Conference semifinal playoff se- 
nes in four straight games. Jerry West and Gail 
Goodrich averaged 28.5 points apiece in the series, 
while W ilt Chamberlain pulled down 83 rebounds. 
Milwaukee also won four in a row, after an open- 
ing game loss lo Golden Stale, to win its semifinal 
four games to one. In the final two games the 
Bucks beat the Warriors 106-99 as Bob Dan- 
dridge scored 31 points (Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
was held to 15) and 108-100. In the West finals, 
Milwaukee humiliated Los Angeles 93-72 to take 
a 1-0 lead. Boston and Atlanta traded home- 
court victories until the Celtics broke the pattern 
with a 127-118 win in Atlanta to take their East- 
ern semifinal four games to two. New York gained 
a 3-2 edge over Baltimore with a 106-82 trounc- 
ing of the Bullets in Ball more alter they had 
also alternated home court victories. 


boxing HOB FOSTER became undisputed world 
light-heavyweight champion when lie knocked out 
WBA champion Vicente Rondon in the second 
round of a scheduled 15-roundcr in Miami Beach 
(page 26). 

GOLF— JACK NICKLAUS won his fourth Masters 
title when he shot a 286 to finish three strokes 
ahead of the field (page 22). 


GYMNASTICS— SOUTHERN ILLINOIS (leal de- 
fending champion Iowa Stale by 3.6 points for 
the NCAA title at Ames, Iowa. Leading the Sa- 
luki comeback from third place alter the com- 
pulsorics were two individual litlists -GARY 
MORAVA in vaulting and TDM LINDNER on 
the horizontal bar. RUSS HOFFMAN of the 
Cyclones won the pommel horse an unprecedented 
third straight time, while STEVE HUG of Stan- 
ford was the all-round champion. 


hockeV —In the East. New York and Montreal 
slugged it out in their Stanley Cup series (page JO), 
while Boston sandwiched shutouts— 5-0 with Ger- 


ry Cheevers in the nets and 2-0 with Ed Johnston 
in goal — around a 4-3 overtime loss lo Toronto 
before defeating the Maple Leafs 5-4 to take a 
3-1 lead. In the West. Chicago romped to four 
straight over Pittsburgh— 3- 1 as Pit Martin scored 
two goals, 3-2, 2-0 on Gary Smith's shutout and 
6-5 while Minnesota and St. Louis split their 
first four games. The North Stars won the first two — 
3-0 on 42-ycar-old Gump Worslcv's fifth Stanley 
Cup shutout and 39-year-old Dean Prentice's two 
goals and 6-5 in overtime — and the Blues look the 
next two. 2-1 as Phil Roberto scored both goals 
and 3-2 after being down 2-0. 


horse racing — Laflil Pineny gained his 10th stakes 
victory at Santa Anita's 75-day meeting when he 
guided PRACTICANTE (SI9.80) to a W-lengthwin 
over odds-on favorite Cougar 1 1, ridden by Bill Shoe- 
maker. in the $125,000 San Juan Capistrano In- 
vitational Handicap. 

GLEAMING (S6.80), Angel Cordero up. won the 
$145,200 Turf Cup Handicap at Hialeah by half a 
length over Double Entry. 

Champion National Hunt Jockey Graham Thorncr 
rode WELL TO DO lo a two-length victory over 
Gay Trip, the 1970 winner, in the 130th running 
of the Grand National Steeplechase at Aintree as 
only nine of 42 horses finished the grueling four- 


lacrosse -Atlackman JACK THOMAS equated 
a Johns Hopkins record for the second time in less 
than a week when he scored 1 1 points, on four 
goals and seven assists, in a 15-7 win over Wash- 
ington College. Four days later he had three goals 
and four assists in an 1 1—4 victory over Brown to 
boost his season total to 41 points (U goals. 24 as- 

swimming -Two-time Olympic champion RO- 
LAND MATTHES of East Germany broke his 100- 
meter backstroke world record twice within two 
days at an international meet in Moscow, the sec- 
ond time lowering it by .04 of a second lo 56.3. 
SUSIE ATWOOD set American women's records 
in the 200-yard backstroke (2:04.01) and the 400- 
yard individual medley (4:28.85) and swam on the 
record-breaking Lakewood Aquatic Club 400-vard 
medley relay team (3:57.43) at the National AAU 
Short Course championships in Dallas. She also 
won the 100-yard backstroke, giving her three in- 
dividual titles. MARK SPITZ won three men's 
championships -the 100- and 200-yard butterflies 
and the 100-vard freestyle. Other American rec- 
ords were broken by KAREN MOE in the wom- 
en’s 200-yard butterfly (2:03.34); BARBARA 
SHAW in the women's 100-yard freestyle (51.6. 
swimming the first leg of the 400-yard freestyle 


relay); the SANTA CLARA A TEAM in the wom- 
en's 800-yard freestyle relay (7:36.84); GARY 
HALL m the men's 400-yard individual medley 
(3:58.09); and BRIAN JOB in the men's 200-yard 
breaststroke (2:02.36). 


TRACK A FIELD — World indoor record-holder 
KJELL ISAKSSON of Sweden cleared 18' I' m 
the pole vault at the Texas Relays in Austin to 
break Chris Papanicolaou's world outdoor mark 
by %'■ RANDY MATSON heaved the shot 69' 2'. 
while JIM RYUN won the 880 by 20 yards over 
Ken Swenson in 1:48.1. "It was the best half mile 
I have run this early in the season." said Ryun, 
who set the world record of 1 :44.9 six years ago at 
the age of 18. 


MILEPOSTS— AWARDED: To the ABA Carolina 
Cougars, by a federal appeals court. Philadelphia 
76cr Forward BILLY CUNNINGHAM, 28, who 
ranked 13th in scoring in the NBA with a 23.3 av- 
erage. Cunmnghum signed a three-year contract 
with the Cougars in 1969. then changed his mind 
and continued to play with the 76crs. 

HIRED: As basketball coach at Cincinnati. GALE 
CATLETT. 31. an assistant coach at Kentucky 
last season, replacing Tay Baker, who resigned af- 
ter seven seasons. 

HIRED: JACK RAMSAY. 47. who had resigned 
as coach of the Philadelphia 76crs at the end of 
the regular season, as coach of the Butlalo Braves, 
replacing John McCarthy, who had been fired. 
HIRED: JACK McCLOSKEY. 46. who compiled 
a 70-89 record at Wake Forest in sis seasons, as 
coach of the Portland Trail Blazers, succeeding 
interim coach Slu Inman. 

NAMED: As manager of the New York Mels, suc- 
ceeding Gil Hodges who died suddenly, YOGI 
BERRA. 46. Mel first-base coach the past sis years. 
After 18 seasons (1946-1963) with the New York 
Yankees, in which he batted .285. hit 358 home 

Player awards and played in 14 World Series, Ber- 
ra managed the Yanks in 1964. He won the pen- 
nant but lost the World Series in seven games to 
the St. Louis Cardinals and was fired. 

TRADED: By the Montreal Expos to the New York 
Mels. Outfielder R UST Y STAUB. 28. who averaged 
26 home runs and 90 RBIs and had a .296 batting av- 
erage in his three years with the Expos, for three 
promising young plavcrs — Inficldcr TIM EOLI, 21, 
Outfielder-First Baseman MIKE JORGENSEN, 23. 
and Outfielder KEN SINGLETON. 24. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 

ALAN RATTRAY, a ju- 
nior al Venice High in 
Mar Vista. Calif., won 
the North American In- 
door Speed Skating 
440-yard intermediate 
boys title with a 37.4. 
two-tenths of a second 
lower than the unsanc- 
lioncd record time of 
Greg Moklcr. w ho took 
the seniors title. 


larry suhey. a ver- 
satile senior at State 
College ( Pa . ) A rca 
High, compiled a three- 
year w restling record of 
62-3 and won the state 
180-pound title twice. 
In football he made All- 
State as a running back 
and in track qualified 
for the state champion- 
ships in the shotpul. 



DAVE HANNULA, an A 

student at Woodrow 
Wilson High in Taco- 
ma, Wash., set state rec- 
ords in the 200-yard in- 
dividual medley with a 
1:54.8 and the 100-yard 
backstroke (53.0) in 
leading the Rams to 
their 13th straight state 
high school swimming 
championship. 


LEE HARMON. 55, a 

left-handed bowler 
from Independence, 
Mo. with a 2 1 5 average, 
rolled three 300 games 
in sanctioned ABC 
league play within three 
weeks, the first two in 
the Lake City men's 
handicap league, the 
last in the 40 Highway 
Classic scratch league. 



QUINN BUCKNER, a 6' 

3' senior guard-for- 
ward for Thornridge 
High m Dolton, III., av- 
eraged 22.7 points and 
10.1 rebounds a game 
in leading the Falcons 
to their second state 
basketball title in a row , 
extending the team’s 
winning streak to 54 
games. 


MARY CLANCY, 21, a 

junior physical educa- 
tion major at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-La 
Crosse, took fust place 
in the Amateur Fencing 
League of America’s 
Wisconsin Division 
Closed Foil Tourna- 
ment. In 1969, Mary 
was the state under- 19 
women's foil titlist. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


ON THE STRIKE 

Sirs: 

I have been an avid baseball follower for 
many years. I think it is a great game and 
would support it at any level. But with noth- 
ing to cheer about during the major league 
players' strike, I feel moved to ask a few 
questions. 

Aren't the major league players placing 
themselves on the same level as employees 
of giant corporations? How can we regard 
baseball as a sport in which athletes com- 
pete against each other when the actual com- 
petition is between the players and the 
owners? 

Obviously, the main objective for both 
sides is money. However, those already lu- 
crative contracts most ballplayers hasc 
signed mean nothing if the players arc sil- 
ling at home. The owners, too, will suffer, 
though most have other avenues of busi- 
ness. So aren't the ballplayers hurting them- 
selves for a few dollars more a month? 

I am sure 1 speak for most of America's 
sports fans by expressing my sorrow over 
the demise of what once was our national 
pastime. 

Steve Eidelberc 

Irv ing, Texas 
Sirs: 

All I can say about the baseball players' 
strike is that it is permanently damaging. It 
damages the fans with all their dreams and 
expectations, it damages the owners, who 
have their financial limits. It damages TV 
sponsors. (Who knows? They just might find 
someplace better to spend their money next 
year.) And most of all, it hurts the players 
themselves. What is wrong with a wealthy 
America when it does not know a good 
thing when it has one? 

If anyone could explain why a baseball 
player needs so much money, I am sure plen- 
ty of fans would be interested. Maybe a 
story about a day in the life of a player 
could answer the many questions fans have 
about this whole thing. I cannot find the an- 
swers myself. 

M. J. SlONAK.O 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

When and if major league ball parks open 
their golden gales after such a ridiculous 
strike, wouldn't it be great if the fans all 
across the nation went on strike and boy- 
cotted every single stadium in the country 
in their own display of anger at the actions 
of the ow ners and players with their greedy, 
conflicting demands on each other? It would 
be a delight to observe Mr. Busch boil in 
his brew, Mr. Yawkey bake in his beans 
and Charles O. Finley break all his cray- 


ons and throw out his coloring books. Fans, 
unite. We've been taken for granted too 
long! 

James Hitchincs 


Boston 


NBA MATCHUPS 

Sirs: 

In your Oct. 25 issue previewing the 
1971-72 pro basketball season, three "clas- 
sicconfrontations" were pictured: Gus John- 
son of the Bullets against Dave DeBusschere 
of the Knicks, Kareern Abdul-Jabbar of the 
Bucks against Nate Thurmond of the War- 
riors and Jerry West of the Lakers against 
Jerry Sloan of the Bulls. As fate would have 
it. these battles are presently going on in 
the NBA playoffs. The only matchup you 
did not picture is the one between the Bos- 
ton Celtics' John Havlieck and the Atlanta 
Hawks' Pete Maravich. 

Joe Lastowski 

Holyoke, Mass. 

BASKETBALL'S FANS 

Sirs: 

I have to agree with Barry McDermott 
when he says that if basketball eliminated 
its bizarre fans the game would lose some 
of its crowd appeal ( Gimme an A, Gimme a 
Boo' March 27). It is amusing to watch 
Dancing Harry of Baltimore or a screaming 
fan in Madison Square Garden — from a dis- 
tance. But if you have to shell out S8 or S9 
and then sit next to one of these mono- 
maniacs who scream every time the oppo- 
nent gets the ball they aren't so funny, and 
they'll probably ruin the game for you. 

One solution to the problem would be to 
set up a specific area where screaming zeal- 
ots could go to sound off. Then everyone 
could see and hear them, and they wouldn't 
ruin the game for an innocent by-sitter. 

Russ Ebbets 

Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

In a day when bad examples are seen ev- 
erywhere. why must a good publication like 
SI sink so low as to cheer the immaturity 
and thoughtlessness of the people featured 
in that article. There is plenty of obnox- 
iousness at sports contests as it is. 

Steve Maronick 

Helena, Mont. 

TRUE GRIT 

Sirs: 

William Johnson's article < Private Journey 
Through the Blue Snow, April 3) is the most 
eloquent statement of true sport that 1 have 
read in some time. The Volvo worker who 
sucks in his gut, pulls up his pants and tra- 
verses 53.5 miles of wet snow without mon- 


etary incentive is a winner in every sense of 
the word. The current crop of million-dol- 
lar ABA-NBA crybabies would do well to 
lake note, for they pale in comparison. 

Curt N. Rausch 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Tips up to William Johnson and SI for 
sharing with us the ardor, the pain and the 
beauty of Vasaloppet Pas Ondag. 

Andy Petsonk 

Altoona, Pa. 

NO CRYBABY 

Sirs: 

The barrage of accusations that Bill Wal- 
ton is a crybaby and that the Bruins arc over- 
protected by the officials goes on. The lat- 
est installment was provided by Si's Curry 
Kirkpatrick in the article Oh, Johnny, Oh, 
Johnny, Oh! (April 3). Impartiality and 
adeptness are the basic criteria for good of- 
ficials. The officials for the UCLA-Louis- 
ville game were Jim Hernjak and Reggie 
Copeland Hernjak from the ACC and 
Copeland from the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. Both men represented neutral areas 
and arc considered to be among the best in 
their respective areas. 

As for Walton's image of being a cry- 
baby, one must understand Bill for what 
he is, a very talented and able athlete. But 
while everyone raves about him. Bill is more 
concerned about the team’s play. He is an 
extremely unselfish ballplayer, but more im- 
portantly a good teammate and friend. 

While Bill Walton's honesty in expressing 
his emotions during games as well as in deal- 
ing with the media draws criticism, one must 
respect his refreshing candidness as an 
individual. 

Lester Friedman 
Manager 

UCLA basketball team 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Come on, don't be too hard on Walton. 
He probably gets that way watching rival 
coaches jump up and down, yelling at the 
refs and chewing towels on the sideline. 

After watching UCLA basketball for. lo. 
these many years, I cannot recall ever hear- 
ing a UCLA player complain after a game. 
So if the rest want to break up the "dy- 
nasty," let them field a team that can do it! 

Ivan Bradley 

Lynwood, Calif. 

FOUL CALLS 

Sirs: 

I wish to make no excuses for the North 
Carolina basketball team. With a better- 

contlnurd 
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Speidel just designed tomorrow's watchband 



% 




Link up to Thinline The thinnest most elegant 
Twist-O-Flex watchband ever made. 


After years of development, 



Speidel announces 
a milestone in 

-,Wl/ 

the design of fine 


jewelry. A break- 


through in the 

NEW FLEXIBLE 

link-up of comfort 

STRENGTH 

to elegance. 


Introducing the new Speidel 
Thinline watchband. It links new 
comfort to Twist-O-Flex watch- 
band strength. 

Link up to Thinline. Speidel 




designed it one third thinner than 
any Twist-O-Flex watchband 
ever made. With the look of fine 
Florentine craftsmanship. 

Link up to Thinline. Speidel 
designed it with 50% more links 


per inch. Thinner links that actu- 
ally "disappear"toform an almost 
perfect ribbon on | 
your wrist. 

Link up to 
Thinline. 

It's tomor- 
row's watchband and you can see 
it today at your jeweler's. In I0K 
Gold Filled. Just $ 1 2.95. 


2-DIMES THIN 


’fT-o-K iHTTnV", 


Number one in watchbonds. 

The only one with Twist-O-Flex watchbonds. 
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Porsche Audi; o division of Volkswagen 



we could get to 
tain goat. 

Comparatively speaking, the 
Porsche runs nicely at the 
dizzying of heights. 
(Thanks to electronic fuel 
injection.) 

It is quite comfortable on rocky 
places because of independent 
wheel suspension and body-fit- 


And the steepest ■ 
trail is no problem [ J H 
with its five-speed gearbox. 

But what goes up the mountain 

ountain 

must come down the mountain. 

So the 914 has 4-wheel disc 
brakes that’re with you when you 


There are two trunks to carry 
your equipment and the fiberglass 
roof snaps off in seconds so 
^ you can enjoy the view from 
, the top. 

(The roof stores under the rear 
trunk lid, and still leaves plenty 
of storage space.) 

The price, however, is down in 
the v alley. 

Porsche 


100% Blended Scotch Whisky. 60-66 proof. House of Stuart, New York. New York. 


The House of Stuart 
challenges 

The House of Chivas 

Word is out that people in the privacy of their 
homes are pouring an inexpensive scotch into fancy 
scotch bottles. And they’re getting away with it. 

Well, Chivas Regal and Johnnie Walker and J&.B, 
we thought you'd like to know the other scotch 
is probably us. House of Stuart. 

House ot Stuart Scotch is blended on the shores 
of Loch Lomond — and you can’t be more Scotch 
than that. But it’s shipped here in bulk and bottled 
here. So it costs much less than the bottled-in- 
Scotland scotches it tastes just as good as. 

So, expensive scotch distillers, if one day in 
Scotland you run out of scotch to pour in your 
bottles, just ring our distillery down the road and 
we ll gladly send over some of ours. And no one 
will be the wiser. 

HOUSE OF STUART 



cm 


The shortest distance 



between 

you 


and 

money, 


whenever 
you 
need it , 




Line of Credit 


at LaSalle. 


■ It’s like having hundreds of dollars in the bank 
to draw on . . . whenever you need it. 

Once your Line of Credit at LaSalle is approved, 
you can write yourself a loan by writing a check. 

Or you can borrow by mail with a Make Me a 
Loan Card. 

As long as you repay your loan, your Line of 
Credit stays in force. And you can borrow money 
whenever you need it without filling in another 


questionnaire or talking to a loan officer. 

See LaSalle about a Line of Credit soon. It’s the 
shortest distance between you and money. 
Whenever you need it. 

© LaSalle 

. . .the bank on the move 

LaSalle National Bank, LaSalle Bank Building, 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Illinois 60690 • Phono 443-2500 ■ Jackson-Wacker Walk-in, 
Drive-in Facility at 335 W. Jackson Blvd., Phone 443-2880 • Member F.D.I.C. 




The Dentist’s camera. 


We didn’t plan it that way. 


The Nikkormat FTN wasn't really 
designed for dentists. 

It was intended to be a fine 35mm 
camera. For dedicated photographers 
who live and breathe photography. 

But other people — dentists, doctors, 
lawyers— keep buying it. 

Some of the dentists and doctors use 
the camera's special features in their 
work. And since they depend on 
precision equipment every day, they 
appreciate the care with which it's made. 

But, most of the time, they use the 
Nikkormat for snapshots. Not profes- 
sional photographs, just everyday shots. 
Funny thing, though, after a while, 
many of these people start taking good 
photographs. Because a fine camera 
doesn't have to be complicated. And 
Nikkormat has a way of getting you 
really involved in photography. And as 
your interest grows, it grows with you. 


Nikkormat is made by the people who 
make the world-famous Nikon camera. 
That makes the Nikkormat owner part 
of the most complete system in 35mm 
photography. Yet it costs less than 5280, 
including the standard Auto-Nikkor 
f2 lens. 

So go ahead and get a N ikkormat FTN , 
no matter what your profession. 

And. as a Nikkormat owner, you can 
attend the Nikon School, a two-day 
course that teaches you the fine points 
of 35mm photography for only 520. 

See your camera dealer or write 
for details. Nikon, Inc., Garden City, 

New York 11530. Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries, Inc. (Canada: \ 

Anglophoto, Ltd.,PQ-)Ol0§ 

Nikkormat w-M 

The beginning of your involvement. 
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essionist^w 


fauves 

impressionists' 
post impressionist; 

thirty contemporaries exclusively represented by our galleries 
Five-year exchange policy • purchase on approval 


New York • Chicago • Palm Beach • Paris 


wall) E findla) galleries 

320 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111.60604 

OUR SECOND CENTURY IN ART 
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played first half, ihc Tar Heels could have 
won iheir game against Florida State going 
away. Instead, they played the worst 20 min- 
utes of basketball I have ever witnessed and 
lost their bid to dethrone UCLA. Blit no 
matter, things like that can happen. What 
does matter, however, is how the two of- 
ficials involved in the game ever got out 
of the bush league. I am really undecided 
as to which was worse -North Carolina's 
first-half play or the officials* calls for the 
cutwc game. 

While many of the calls against North Car- 
olina left me enraged, I must in all fairness 
admit that some of the calls against Flor- 
ida State were equally inept. So I am not sug- 
gesting favoritism. The burning question 
remaining in my mind is: With only four 
teams left in its national tournament, 
couldn't the NCAA come up with enough 
capable officials to call those games? Kind 
of makes you wonder how they get through 
the regular season, doesn't it? 

Rom hi M Bt veil 

Madison. Wis. 


Sirs: 

I just cannot believe what I saw on na- 
tional I V. I lie NC AA championship semi- 
final between North Carolina and Florida 
Slate was a travesty. The referees had ab- 
solutely no control over the game. Never 
have I seen such hacking, charging, trav- 
eling and so many other blatant infractions 
go unnoticed. The game got so far out of 
the officials' grasp that when they tried to 
reeovci they were usually wrong. I don't 
know how the NC AA selects officials for 
these games, but I know we fans, not to men- 
tion North Carolina and Florida Stale, de- 
served better than what wc got. 

John Lisdsiy 

Rockville Centre. N.Y. 

SWEETER THAN A KISS 

. Sirs: 

Unaccustomed as I am to writing to the 
19th Hoi i. Pat Putnam's article They're 
Sweet 16 and Deserve a Kiss (March 27) 
cries for comment. I was there at the Rich- 
mond Coliseum for the U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. 
track meet and. frankly, our girls, I ft or oth- 
erwise. deserve a lot more credit than a col- 
lective smooch or a Coca-Cola. One vet- 
eran track observer. John T. Core, ranked 
the crowd response (9, (XX) plus) to Debbie 
Hcald's record-breaking mile run as one of 
the top three emotional reactions he had 
ever witnessed. 

My quarrel with Mr. Putnam’s story, I 
guess, is that he did not capture the full emo- 
tion of the meet. Maybe it was not Billy 
Mills at Tokyo, but the showdown was billed 
as an "us vs. them" confrontation, and those 
in attendance took it that way. Days later I 
still get choked up just reading about Deb- 
bie's race and to summarily dismiss Wendy 



Flowering House Plants 


to any friend who grows— or would like to grow— house plants. 


Flowering House Plants is a very special gift for any person who delights 
in the color and beauty of flowering house plants. And that includes 
everyone— from the beginner cautiously watering his first African violet, 
to a near-pro with an orchid collection. The reason is simple: Flowering 
House Plants tells everything there is to know about this fascinating 
hobby. How to choose the right plant . . . correct day and night tempera- 
tures . . . how packaged potting soil can be improved . . . growing new 
plants from old ones . . . common plant ills, and what to do about them 
. . . giving plants a bath . . . pinching and pruning . . . when a plant can 
be saved and when it can’t. There arc almost 75 how-to-do it illustrations 
(from 3 simple ways to water to propagating by air layering), dozens of 
color photographs, and an encyclopedia section that by itself makes the 
book indispensable. More than 125 flowering house plants are shown in 
botanicaliy accurate, full-color drawings with accompanying text. And. 
at the end of the encyclopedia section, an ingenious cross-reference table 
enables the reader to find the plant with the exact characteristics he 
wants, whether it be a particular color, size, or blooming season. Flower- 
ing House Plants is a beautiful book, and a useful one. It will be a 
thoughtful gift for everyone you know who grows— or would like to grow 
—house plants. 



Flowering House Plants is part of 

THE TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING 

Other books in the series include 

Annuals, Roses, Landscape Gardening, Lawns and Ground Covers . . . 


The author of Flowering House Plants it James Tl M T 
Underwood Crockett, well-known gardener land- J ‘ 
icape specialist. horticulturist. nurser>man. florist 

BOOKS 


The illustrator of ring House Plants is Alli.i 

nora Rosse. who provided more than 125 delicate 
precise w alercolors of house plants Miss Rosse is a 
former start artist for t toner Cruiser Magazine 


$6.95. Available at bookstores everywhere. 
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Doctors’ Tests Show How You 
Can Actually Help Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

...Due to Inflammation and Infection. 

Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Rectal Itching and Pain in Such Tissues. 


When inflammation, infection and 
swelling exist in hemorrhoidal tissues— 
it can be very painful for the sufferer. 
But there’s an exclusive formulation 
which in many cases gives hours of 
relief from the burning itch and pain 
in hemorrhoidal tissues. It also helps 
shrink the swelling of such tissues. 
Sufferers are delighted at the way it 
acts so gently and is so soothing to 
sensitive tissues. 

Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re- 



B.iseb:ill Digest. Dept. SM. 8o» 270, Evjnuon. III. 60204 


suits in many cases. And it was all 
done without the use of narcotics, an- 
esthetics or stinging, smarting astrin- 
gents of any kind. 

You can obtain this same medica- 
tion used in these tests at any drug 
counter. Its name is Preparation H&. 
Preparation H also lubricates to 
protect the inflamed, irritated surface 
area to help make bowel movements 
more comfortable. Be sure and try 
Preparation H. In ointment or supposi- 
tory form. 


SKI PIN in brilliant red, white and 
blue cloisinee enamel and 14-K 
gold finish. To order, simply 
send Snoopy's picture with 
your name, address and 
check or money order for 
$3.25 each (postpaid) 
r to 

Aviva © United Featuie Syndicate 1 974 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOX 46, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08607 
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If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Mill. ary personnel 
anywhere in the world $8. SO a year; 
all others $16.00 a year. 


To order SI. check box: Q new □ renewal 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Koenig’s start-to-finish HX0 victory with the 
words "two minutes and 1 1 seconds later 
. . ." is surely the injustice of ihe indoor 
season. Thank goodness you had Photog- 
rapher Tony Triolo there to capture Wends 
as she was — disbelieving. Triolo does first- 
rate work, and so does Putnam most of the 
time, but with the wasteland of professional 
athletics garnering so much ink on today's 
sport pages, full acknowledgement of the 
emotional dimension of an amateur event 
would have been refreshing. 

Michael Srorr 


Richmond 


I enjoyed Pat Putnam's article, including 
his line recognition of our Wendy Koenig. 
But it is too bad he did not mention that 
Wendy stopped off in Boulder. Colo, two 
days after beating the Russians and set a 
new Rocky Mountain AAU record (55.3) 
in the 440. Wendy also won the long jump 
and ran a 440 leg on the winning medley- 
relay team, which set another meet record. 

Cv Li i and 

Estes Park, Colo. 

Sirs; 

Congratulations are in order for Pal Put- 
nam and the SI staff for the excellent ai- 
ticlc about the L'.S. vs. U.S.S.R. track meet. 
Your past coverage of women in sport has 
been jtist about zero, and I considered can- 
celing my subscription. But Mr. Putnam 
has restored my faith in you completely. 

Jin Dorso 

Lynnfield, Mass. 

RUNNING STRONG 

Sirs: 

In a letter published in your March 27 
issue. Mr. James Donn Jr., president of the 
Gulfstream Park Racing Association, men- 
tioned "the salient fact that thoroughbred 
tracks throughout the U.S.. with the ex- 
ception of those in California, generally are 
down in wagering and attendance as a re- 
flection of the national economy. . . 

I would like lo point out to Mr. Donn 
that horse racing in Arizona has never been 
better. The current Turf Paradise (Phoenix) 
season is setting alltimc marks for both wa- 
gering and attendance. Wagering figures to 
be up in the area of 12'", by the time we 
close on April 23. And Iasi year was also a 
record season. 

Folks in Arizona are Irving horse racing 
and liking it. 

Bon Tr YON 
Vice-president 
Turf Paradise Inc. 

Phoenix. Ariz. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 




Seagram’s VO. 

For people who really know how to live. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram's V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Very right. Known by the company it keeps. 







